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feff. Primar. V itemberg. R. 8. S. 
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ro, R.S.S. 
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with fome Extratts out of the fixth Set; by Dr. 
Mortimer, &. S. Secret. 


‘HE Experiments which are related in the 
firft of the above-named Tranfactions, have 
open’d a new and very entertaining Scene of 
Knowledge in the Vegetable World, and may be 
improv’d to the great Advancement of the Art 
of Gardening. It will be a Wonder indeed, if 
the Curious in thefe Things do not carry on this 
innocent and delightful Proje€t, as they have 
Leifure and Opportunity, to its utmoft Perfecéti- 
on. 

How agreeable an Amufement mutt it be, to 
produce one’s felf a Garden of Flowers, Herbs, 
and Sallads, ina clofe Room in Town, without 
any more coftly and cumberfome Apparatus than 
a few Garden Pots, a little Lead, Water, and 
Seeds or Flower-roots; and to be furnifh’d with 
thefe things as early and in as full Maturity, as 
any of the fame Kind can be raifed in hot Beds: 
This the ingenious Mr. Cyrteis affures us, not on- 
ly may be done, but has been done by himfelf, to 
his Surprize and entire Satisfa€tion. His Method 
of proceeding in this new and uncommon Art of 
Gardening was as follows. 

He took fome Penny Garden Pots, and ftopp’d 
the Holes at the Bottoms with Corks; and by 
filling up every Crevife with Putty, and painting 
over the whole Outfides, prevented any Filtration 
of Water through them. Then he got fome 
Sheet Lead of about four Pounds to the Foot, of 
which ke fitted two Pieces to each Pot, one to 
lie at the Bottom, with Holes pierced in it to 
place the Ends of little Sticks in, to tye the Stems 
of the Flowers to; the other to reft near the Top, 
with as many Holes bored through it as were in 
B 2 that 
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with fome Extratts out of the fixth Set; by Dr. 
Mortimer, R. S. Secret. 


‘HE Experiments which are related in the 
firft of the above-named Tranfactions, have 
open’d a new and very entertaining Scene of 
Knowledge in the Vegetable World, and may be 
improv’d to the great Advancement of the Art 
of Gardening. It will be a Wonder indeed, if 
the Curious in thefe Things do not carry on this 
innocent and delightful Project, as they have 
Leifure and Opportunity, to its utmoft Perfeéti- 
on. 

How agreeable an Amufement muft it be, to 
produce one’s felf a Garden of Flowers, Herbs, 
and Sallads, ina clofe Room in Town, without 
any more coftly and cumberfome Apparatus than 
a few Garden Pots, a little Lead, Water, and 
Seeds or Flower-roots; and to be turnifh’d with 
thefe things as early and in as full Maturity, as 
any of the fame Kind can be raifed in hot Beds: 
This the ingenious Mr. Curteis aflures us, not on- 
ly may be done, but has been done by himfelf, to 
his Surprize and entire Satisfaction. His Method 
of proceeding in this new and uncommon Art of 
Gardening was as follows. 

He took fome Penny Garden Pots, and {topp’d 
the Holes at the Bottoms with Corks; and by 
filling up every Crevife with Putty, and painting 
over the whole Outfides, prevented any Filtration 
of Water through them. Then he got fome 
Sheet Lead of about four Pounds to the Foot, of 
which ke fitted two Pieces to each Pot, one to 
lie at the Bottom, with Holes pierced in it to 


place the Ends of little Sticks in, to tve the Stems 


of the Flowers to; the other to reft near the Top, 
with as many Holes bored through it as were in 
| B 2 that 
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that which lay below, for the Sticks to pafs 
through, and others likewife proportionable to 
the Bottoms of his Bulbs which were to reft in 
them, and fhoot their Fibres through them into 
the Water, wherewith the Pots were filled till it 
touched them, and no higher. Upon thefe laft 
Holes were planted Hyacinihs, Narcifjus’s,Tulips and 
Funquils; where they blowed very well, and 
made a more beautiful Appearance than any Flow- 
er-Pots that could be drefled with gathered 
Flowers. 

Mr. Curteis did not ftop here, he carry’d on 
his Experiments much farther, and his Improve- 
ments were anfwerable to his Wifh. An unex- 
pected Incident in his firft Procefs, encouraged 
him next Year to plant his Bulbs under Water, 
which he found to outdo thofe that grow in the 
Ground, in the Strength of their Stalks, the 
Clearnefs of their Blofloms, the lafling of their 
Bloom, and likewife the Difference of their Sea- 
fons; which may be fo managed, according to 
the Warmth of the Rooms they are kept in, as 
to have the fame Sorts in Flower from Chrifimas, 
till the natural Time of their Bloom in the open 
Ground, which is March and April. 


He alfo tried feveral Shrubs, as Ro/es, fa/mines, 


and FHonyfuckles; which all grew and ftruck out 
frefh Fibres; but his Hopes of their future thri- 
ving were fruftrated by fetting them out in a hot 
funfhiny Day in /pril, whereby they were all 
{corched up, and came to nothing. He obferv’d, 
that {trong Suckers cut off two or three Inches 
under Ground, without any Fibres, grew the 
beft. 

He found likewife that fucculent Plants would 
do in this way; he took a Leaf of the Opuntia 
or Indian Fig, and laid it by to dry for three 
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Weeks or a Month, till it had loft all its Moi- 
fture, and was nothing but a dried Skin; he then 
planted it in Water in the Beginning of uly, and 
tied it to a Stick that was fixed in the Leads, to 
fupport it; the Bottom of the Leaf being a 
quarter of an Inch under Water; in about a 
Month’s time the Leaf fill’d, ftruck out Fibres, 
and put forth a frefh Leaf, and made as quick and 
fuccefsful a Progrefs as fuch a Plant would do in 
the Earth, in the fame. Space of Time. 

Peafe and Beans have been produced in like 
manner; and Mr. Curtcis has very fully and par- 
ticularly defcribed the moft convenient Method 
of fowing them. 

In much the like way he has been furnifhed 
with Sallads, as good and as fpeedily as any of 
the fame Kinds could be ratfed in hot Beds, from 
early in the Spring until late in Autumn: ‘and 
even in the Depth of Winter they may be had, 
if the Pots or Glaffes they grow in, are placed in 
a Room where a conflant Fire is kept. 

I forbear enumerating any more [nftances of 
this new Way of Culture. Such as would fee 
thefe I have here mention’d, and thofe which I 
omit, treated of at large, with the Courfe of 
proceeding proper to every one of them, may be 
fatisfy’d by y confulting the Tranfaction itfelf} which 
I have now given an Account of. 


The feventh Article, concerning Experiments 
made on the Indian Magnetick Sand, has \ike- 
wife fomething in it to gratify fuch of my Read- 
ers as are curious in natural Hiftory. The learns 
ed Mr. Mu/fchenbrock, in his Letter to Dr. De/a- 
guliers, of which this is an Abftraét, tells us that 
the Jndian Sand which is brought to Holland, is 
faid to be chiefly gathered upon the Sea-fhore in 

4 Perfia; 
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Perfia; that it is boiled in Water, to free it from 
its Saltnefs, after which it is a black Powder, 
confifting of Grains of different Bignefs; fome 
of which have a very rough Surface, and others 
have it partly rough and partly fhining: Their 
Figure is very irregular, like Grains of common 
Sand, only this /adian Sand is {maller. Thefe 
little. Lumps, 4e /ays, have neither Tafte nor 
Smell, and are friable, fo as to be eafily reduc’d 
to a very fubtile Powder. It has fome Parts 
which are ftrongly attraéted by the Loadftone; 
and others fo very inactive, as fcarcely to feem to 
be magnetical: the ftrongeft are the blackeft; 
but the inactive ones are more fhining, and more 
inclining to the Colour of Lead; thefe are in the 
greatcft “Quantity, and from them the others are 
got out by a Loadftone. But even in thofe which 
at ‘firft appear the-moft fluggifh, a magnetick 
Virtue may be excited, and the fame confidera- 
bly increafed in thofe which are originally of a 
more active Difpofition. This our ingenious 
Profeffor accomplifh’d after a few Trials, in the 
following manner: He toafted fome of it in an 
open Crucible for two Hours with half the Quan- 
tity of Pot-afh; afterwards he wafhed away the 
Salt with Water, and the Saud remained much 
blacker than before, of which he found more 
than a Quartcr endued with a greater magnetick 
Force. He attributed this Effe& to the Salt; 
tho’ the Aétion of the Fire alone does increafe 
the Magnetifm of the Sand, yet not by much in 
fo great a Degree. 

As common black Soap is made of Oil boiled 
with a Lixivium of Pot-afh, he had a mind to 
try whether Soap might not be more effectual for 
this Purpofe than Salt only; fo he mixed the Sand 
with an equal Quantity of Seap, which he firft 
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expofed to a gentle Fire in an open Crucible, to 
dry up the Soap which {well’d very much; then 
the Fire was increafed for three quarters of an 
Hour, all the oily Subftance wholly confumed, 
and the Matter in the Crucible was ftrongly fir’d; 
then afterwards boiling it in Water, and wafhing 
it well, he obtained a black Sand, which was all 
endu’d with a brisk attracting Force. Very well 
pleafed with this Succefs, he had a mind to try 
whether he might not raife a yet greater Force in 
it; wherefore he again roafted it with black Soap 
as before, and even a third time; but no Addition 
was thereby made to its Virtue: On the contrary, 
he found that ftaying too long in the Fire is as 
prejudicial as ftaying too fhort a time; between 
half an Hour and an Hour feemed to him the 
moft proper Space of Time. 

After, he added to the black Soap half of Salt 
of Tartar, and mix’d thereto an equal Quantity 
of Sand; which when it had been expofed to a 
reverberatory Fire 3 of an Hour in a Crucible, he 
wathed in Water; and then fo great was the Vir- 
tue of the Sand, that if it did not exceed the 
former, at leaft it was equal to it. 

Becaufe he obferved the Oilinefs of the Soap to 
conduce much to excite the Virtue in the Sand; 
he mix’d with fome of it an equal Weight of 
Beef-Tallow, and having very well clofed the 
Crucible in which he put them, he expofed the 
whole Mafs to a reverberatory Fire for two Hours, 


whereby the Sand became much blacker, and re- 


ceived a great deal of attra€tive Virtue: But that 
Sand became far more active, which was burnt as 
longa time with an equal Quantity of Pitch, as 
likewife very black, fubtile, and very little fhi- 
ning: but when it was expofed a longer time in 
the fame Crucible, he obferved it to be weaker; 
B 4 as 














































































12 The Prefent State of Art. 1. 


as alfo when it was in the Crucible with the Pitch 
but § of an Hour, it fcarce acquir’d any Virtue; 
fo that there muft be a determin’d Action of Fire 
to raife the Virtue in the Sand. The greateft he 
could at all excite was by the Means following, 
viz. mixing the Sand in the Crucible with equal 
Parts of Rofin, Pitch, Frankincenfe, and Rape 
Oil, and expofing it to a reverberatory Fire for 


ble. 

Between the black Coals of the oily Matter, 
there fticks a very black Sand, which is extreme- 
ly obfequious to the Loadftone. ‘This made him 
confider whether the Sand did not acquire the 
greater Force, as it came nearer to the Nature of 
Steel, by burning it with the Bodies above-men- 
tion’d. To afcertain this, he put it amongft fuch 
Bodies as turn Iron into Steel; he took therefore 
three Parts of Sand, two Parts of Chimney-Soot, 
and of Sea-Salt, powder’d Charcoal and Afhes, 
one Part each. Having accurately mixed all thefe 
together, they were expofed for fix Hours ina 
clofe Crucible to a ftrong Fire; and then the 
whole Mafs was boil’d and wafh’d in Water, then 
dried, and fo received a great deal of attracting 
Force; but it was not near fo active as that which 
was prepared with Soap, or in the manner laft de- 
fcribed. And now, /ays Mr. Mu/chenbroek, 
what can this Sand be? Is it an imperfedt Mag- 
net, or fubtile Powder of it, which when it is 
grown up into a greater Lump, makes the vulgar 
Loadftone? So he conjeCtured at firft; but when 
he found by Experience that common Loadftones 
expos’d to the Fire,, according to fome of the 
Methods above-mention’d, did rather lofe of their 
Strength than gain, he alter’d his Opinion, and 
now confeffes that he has fot yet penetrated into 
the Nature of ir. W hat- 


an Hour, having firft well clofed up the Cruci- 
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Whatever it be, it is certain that there are fe- 
veral Kinds of this Sand brought from different 
Countries of the Earth: fome from Perfiz, fome 
from Virginia, and fome from /taly, which laft is 
common enough at Leghorn, and is naturally very 
attraGtive; there are two Sorts found in the Eber, 
a River of Hafia; of which one 1s like the /ta- 
lian, and the other confifts of large Grains, al- 
moft as big as Hempfeed, but fcarce having any 
Virtue. 





te Experiments recorded under the eighth 
of the foregoing Articles, as they feem to 
have been made with an extraordinary Care and 
Accuracy, fo they muft give ’a particular Satifs 
faction to thofe who defire a Solution of that no- 
le and difficult Queftion, What is the internal 
Conftitution, and exatt Figure of the Earth? The 
latter of thefe is a Matter, which the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris has lately had under 
Confideration; and not contented with the com- 
mon or received FAlypothe/es, of its being /pherical 
or /pheroidal, are now fending a fort of philoto- 
phical Miffionaries to thofe Parts of the Globe 
where fuch Obfervations may be made, as ate 
proper for determining fo grand and important a 
Problem. 

Mr. Bradley, who communicated them to the 
Royal Society, tells thar illuftrious Body, that 
altho’ it is now above fixty Years fince Mr. Richer 
firft difcover’d, that Pendulums of the fame 
Length do not perform their Vibrations in equal 
Times in different Latitudes; and though fev cral 
Experiments made fince in different Parts of the 
Farth concur to praye, that Pendulums fwinging 
Seconds 
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Seconds are in general fhorter as we approach the 
Equator; yet what the real Difference is between 
their Lengths in feveral Latitudes, does not feem 
to have been determin’d with fufficient Exactnefs, 
by the Obfervations that have hitherto been com- 
municated to the Publick; as may be gather’d 
from what is to be found relating to them in the 
zoth Propofition of the third Book of Sir J/aac 
Newton's Principia: It were therefore to be wifh- 
ed, that more of this Kind of Experiments could 
be made with greater Nicenefs in convenient Pla- 
ces, for judging with more Certainty, concerning 
the true Figure of the Earth, and the Nature of its 
conftituent Parts; or, whether it were throughout 
of a ncarly uniform Denjfity. 

Mr. Bradley then lays before them, as an In- 
ducement to others to follow fo worthy an Ex- 
ample in the Purfuit of natural Knowledge, an 
Account of a curious Experiment made for this 
very Purpofe in Zamaica, by Colin Campbell, Efq3 
a Member of their own Society. It was by 
means of a Clock, whofe Pendulum vibrates Se- 
conds, made by that ingenious and excellent 
Workman Mr. George Graham; who judging 
that an Opportunity was now offer’d of trying, 
with the utmoft Exaétnefs, what is the true Dif 
ference between the Lengths of Ifochronal Pen- 
dulums at London and Famaica, readily embraced 
it; and in framing the Parts of the Clock, care- 
fully contrived that its Pendulum might at plea- 
fure be reduced to the fame Length, whenever 
there fhould be Occafion to remove the Clock 
from one place, and fet it up in another. 

This Clock being defigned chiefly for aftroro- 
mical Obfervations had no ftriking Part, and its 
Pendulum was adjufted to fuch a Length, that in 
Londow it vibrated Seconds, of fiderial, and not 
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of folar time: And in order to eftimate how 
much the Length of the Pendulum would be al- 
ter’d by different Degrees of Heat, and how 
much fafter or flower the Clock would go on 
that Account in feveral Climates, a Thermometer 
was fixed to the Side of it. 

The Clock Weight for keeping the Pendulum 
in Motion was 12/b. 10} 0z. to be wound up 
once a Month. The Weight of the Pendulum 
itfelf was feventeen Pounds: A brafs Arc was fix- 
ed juft under the lower End of the Rod of the 
Pendulum, and divided into Degrees, €c. to 
eftimate the Magnitude of its Vibrations by. 

With this curious Machine, Mr. Graham him- 
felf made fome Obfervations, before he fent it 
out of London to America, which are very pun- 
tually recorded in the original TranfaGtion, and 
cannot here be recited. 

The Experiments alfo of Mr. Campbell made 
at Black River in Famaica, (whither he had gone, 
the Year before the Clock was fent to him, in or- 
der to ere& an Obfervatory for the Improvement 
of Aftronomy, and the promoting other Parts of 
natural Knowledge in that Ifland) are fet down 
very minutely, and exact and accurate Tables fra- 
med aecording to them; and having been made 
with the moft fcrupulous Care and Nicenels, are 
the propereft of any hitherto, for determining 
the previous Queftion of the Difference of the 
Gravity of Bodies in different Latitudes. 

It may be hoped (Mr. Bradley fays) that Mr. 
Campbeil’s Succefs in thefe Experiments, and the 
little trouble there is in making them, will induce 
other Gentlemen, who may hereafter carry Pen- 
dulum-Clocks into diftant Countries, to attempt 
a Repetition of them after his manner ; that is, 
by keeping or reftorving the Pendulums of their Clocks 
to 
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to the fame Length in the different Places, and care- 
fully comparing them with the Heavens, and at the 
fame time taking notice of the different Degrees of 
Fleat, by means of a Thermometer. 
From a Variety of fuch Experiments we fhou’d 
be enabled, be /ays, to determine how far Sir /- 
faac Newton’ s Theory relating to the Figure of the 
Earth is conformable cto Truth, with much greater 
Certainty than from thofe Trials which are made 
in the ufual manner, viz. by meafuring the Lengths 
of fimple Pendulums ; becaufe the Difference of 
one hundredth Part of an Inch, in the Length of 
a Pendulum, correfponds to eleven Seconds in a 
Day; and it being eafy to obferve how mucha 
Clock gains, or lofes ina Day, even to a fingle 
Second ; it is certain that by means of a Clock, 
compared in the manner here deferibed, we may 
diftinguith a Difference iz the Lengths of Lfochro- 
nal Pendulums, of one thgufandth Part of an Inch, 
or lefs; whereas it will be fearce poffible to mea- 
fure their true Lengths otherways, without being 
Jiable toa greater Error than that. Befides,by taking 
notice how much a Clock gains or lofes upon the 
falling or rifing of a Thermometer, we can bet- 
ter allow for the different Degrees of Heat in 
this, than in the other Method of aétual Mea/ure- 
ment; fince it may not be eafy to determine how 
much the Mea/ure itfelf, which we make ufe of, 
will be lengthen’d by different Degrees of Heat. 
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ARTIGCZL BE. IL 


A Discourse concerning the Ufefulne/s of 
the Oriental Tranflations of the Bible, for. 
explaining the difficult Paffiges in it, and 
reconciling the Septuagint with the He- 
brew. Being a Propofal for printing the 
Ethiopic, Coptic, avd Armenian Verfj- 
ons, as a Supplement to Bifbop Walton’s 
Pelyglt. London: Printed, and fold 
by Fletcher Gyles iz Holborn, 173.5. 8vo. 
A Pamphlet of 62 Pages. 


‘HE Writer addreffes it to the Earl of Ox- 

ford, and gives this as a Reafon why he 

has chofen his Lordfhip as a Patron, becaufe no 

other Nobleman is equally celebrated for an ho- 

nourable Regard of all ufeful Learning, but un- 

der this Character he f{tands alone by way of E- 
minence in the Republick of Letters. 

As for his own Name, he is contented to have 
it remain unknown, if his Propofal, which is in- 
tended for the Benefit of Religion, and for the 
Service of thofe who read the Scriptures in their 
original Languages and moft antient Verfions, 
and which has had the Honour of being approved 
and encouraged by Judges of the firft Eminence 


both in Church and State, meet with but its de- 
ferved Succels. W hat 
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What was once propofed, he tells my Lord, 
was to make the London Polyglot Bible a complete 
Collection of the ancient Oriental Verfions, by 
a Supplement of the thiopic, Coptic, and Ar- 
menian ones, if they could be got entire, and to 
collate them with the moft ancient Manufcripts 
that are known; and to crown the whole, that a 
Reconciltation between the Hebrew and Septua- 
gint fhould be laboured, which by the Affiftance 
‘of the Eaffern Verfions, the primitive Fathers, 
€fc. might probably be effected; at leaft the 
Caufe of their Difference pointed out, and their 
feveral Texts eftablifh’d, a Specimen of which 
was prepared in the firft of the minor Prophets; 
but fome of thofe Intentions are now laid afide, 
for Reafons which appear in the Courfe of this 
Treatife. It is not eafy to diftinguifh them any 
where in it under that Form. 

His prefent Propofal is, (as he acquaints his 
Lordfhip) inftead of Ho/ea, to prefent the Pub- 
Jick with three or four more of the minor Pro- 
phets, as a Specimen of what he defigns fhall fol- 
lowy if he can procure Ethiopic Types for the 
Impreffion. The Reafon of this Alteration is, 
that thefe four Books have been printed in the 
Ethiopic Verfion about eighty Years ago, and our 
Author hopes to procure them; and as he purpo- 
fes to add this Verfion to the Hebrew and Greek in 
all the reft, he conceives it will give a better Idea 
of the enfuing Work, to add the Exhiopic Verfi- 
on in his Specimen, which is intended according 
to this Plan: Firft the Hebrew Text of Athias, 
with the various Readings noted in the Margin ; 
next the Greek Verfion according to the Alexan- 
drian Manufcript. Collateral to that, the Vari- 
antes of all the Copies and Editions of Note; to 
all which will be added the Ethiopic, with the 
Latin 
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Latin Verfion of the Septuagint compiled out of 
the Works of the Fathers, by Flanc Nobilius; 
which will alfo ferve the Ezbiopic in the fame Qua- 
lity, the Differences being obferved at the botrom 
of the Page. The whole will be preceded with 
a Prolegomena, and Notes added to confirm and 
reconcile the Hebrew and Greek Texts. 

Our Author obferves with Grief, what a Di- 
minution it is of the Ufefulnefs of Walton’s W ork, 
that it wants fuch a Supplement as that which he 
has propofed, and infinuates the greater Helps 
there are now for compiling one, than were to be 
had at the time when the Polyg/ot was undertaken. 

He then gives my Lord a kind of critical Hi- 
ftory of the Armenian, Coptic, Syriac, and Erbi- 
opic Verfions, or rather a fort of Differtation on 
them; after which he proceeds to fome Inftances 
of the fingular Ufefulnefs of the Ethiopic Verfi- 
on, and to fhew how much this Language, with 
the other Orientals, contributes to reconcile the 
Septuagint and Hebrew: From our Ignorance, fe 

fays, of the feveral Acceptations of an Hebrew 
Word, which oftentimes fome other Oriental 
Language preferves to us, we apprehend an In- 
congruity in the rendring of the LXX, when 
thofe Tranflators have only taken it in aSenfe un- 
known to us. 

He takes notice too that the Ethiopic is a florid 
and elegant Language, eafy to thofe who havea 
competent Knowledge of the other Oriental 
Tongues, efpecially the Hebrew and Arabic. Nor 
is this all the Inducement, as Le remarks, to gain 
an Acquaintance with ir, but the many valuable 
Writings it contains, relating to Hiftory and Ec- 
clefiaftical Affairs, with the Verfions of the Greek 
Fathers, Councils, &?c. recommend it to the Stu- 
dy of the Learned. 


Belides, 
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Befides, as it is a Language ufed by fo vatta 


Chriftian Country, tho’ not now as their vulgar 
‘Tongue, yet in all manner of writing, and un- 
derftood by all the Natives who can read, and 
are bred to Bufinefs ; and fince the reading of the 
holy Scriptures is fo univerfal and conftant an Em- 
ployment amongft them, and in fuch Credit, that 
it is the higheft Ignominy to every Perfon of Di- 
{tinction be both Sexes, not to be well verfed in 
them: What a noble Motive is this to us, to en- 
deavour ‘to cultivate a Friendfhip with a People 
fo well difpofed, and of fo great an Influence up- 
on the Southern Continent, by obliging them 
with their own Books, propagated from our 
Printing-Preffes, in a much eaficr and neater man- 
ner than they can otherwife have them. 

Our Author tells my Lord after this, that he 
imagines it entirely unknown to the Europeans at 
leaft, whether the ancient Perfic Verfion of the 
Scriptures be extant or nc. He apprehends it is 
what we can hardly be certified of, yet he is 
teinpted by a Reafon he afligns, to hope it may 
{till be fubfifting among{t the Perfian Mahometans, 
trom whom he would fain have 1t. 

The later Syriac Verfion from the Septuagint is 
another, which might be made excellent Ufe of, 
[towards his Supplement] efpecially if any Copy 
of it could be had, mark’d throughout with O- 
vigen’s Alterisks. He thinks this has never been 
brought entire out of the Eaf, tho’ he fuppofes 
it is there very frequent. 

What follows after this, to the End of the Trea- 
tife, is not immediately to the original Purpofe of it, 
as it flands expre[s'd in the Title-Page: However, 
as it has fome diftant Relation to it, fo the Reader 
will find feveral Particulars therein not undeferving 
avery deliberate Reflection. As for Inftance: 

He 
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He laments the Misfortune it is to Learning, 
that few of our Nation who vifit the Eaft are ca- 
pable of making Enquiries after the recondite Re- 
mains of Oriental Literature, or are fufficiently 
provided for the Expenfivenefs of them: And 
wifhes that our Refident at the Ottoman Port, 
and our Zurkey Company, would be careful to 
chufe fuch Gentlemen for their Chaplains, as 
might be able to do Service in this refpect to the 
Commonwealth of Letters: He fancies many 
more valuable Books might be recover’d from the 
Levant than is generally. thought of, or expected. 

He blames thofe that contemn the Eaftern 
Languages. He thinks fome tolerable Skill in 
them abfolutely requifire to a Divine; and that 
the Study of Divinity without it, is like raifing 
a fine fhewy Structure without Foundation, fure 
to be overthrown by the firft Storm of Oppo- 
nency that attacks it. 

He bewails the Difcouragements learned Men 
labour under in England, as to preparing laborious 
Works for the Publick; their only Refource be- 
ing that of Subfcriptions, @ Method /o much aby- 


fed, that the World is weary of it, and Men of 


Worth will almoft as foon fupprefs their Works, 
or do nothing, as court fo precarious an Affitt- 
ance: And even if they procure it, the whole 
Fruit of their Sweat and Induftry is next to no- 
thing. He wonders how this fhould happen in 
fo great and opulent a City as London, when 
others, the moft inconfiderable in comparifon of 
it, have ventured upon Impreffions of the moft 
voluminous Authors, upon no other Foundation 
than the foreign Bookfellers Greatnefs of Spirit 
above ours. He apprehends our holy Religion 
may in time fuffer vaftly, by our Negleé of 
printing the Fathers; informs us (in order to ex- 
JANUARY 1725. C cite 
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cite our Emulation) of a moft magnificent Edi- 
tion of St. Ephrem the Syrian preparing by Car- 
dinal Quirini at Rome; expreffes his Grief that 
the Clergy have not a more plenteous Revenue, 
and that a greater Number of them are not arm- 
ed throughout the Kingdom, with the Commif- 
fion of civil Power and Authority; and fets the 
Merits of that venerable Body, and the Difad- 
vantages the Majority of its Members labour un- 
der, in a juft and very affecting View. 


He afterwards celebrates Dr. Fadblonzky for ha- * 


ving the other Day fhewn the Ufe of the Coptic 
Verfion and Language; having by the Affiftance 
of it written a Diflertation to prove the God Re- 
phan, mention’d in the és, to be the Sun: as 
likewife Crozius for the great Difcoveries he has 
made, with wonderful Sagacity, touching the 
old Ez yptian Alphabet, and for compofing a Di- 
ctionary of that Tongue: And laftly, two young 
Gentlemen * of our own Country, who are with 
a laudable Induftry publifhing the Armenian Hi- 
ftory of Mofes Choronenfis in his native Diale&, 
having procured a new Set of Letters to be caft 
merely for that Purpofe. 

He clofes with throwing in his Conjecture a- 
mong thofe of a great many others, concerning 
the Meaning of the Word which Pharoah cau- 
fed to be proclaimed before Fo/eph, when he made 
him ride in his fecond Chariot: he takes it to be 
an Egyptian Term, and to fignify the King’s Fa- 
ther. 

Our Author has added a Poftfcript, concerning 
the Parties learned Men have formed in favour of 
the Vatican and Alexandrian Manulcripts of the 
Septuagint Verfion. He declares his Preference 
of the latter, becaufe it anfwers beft to the Cita- 

| tions 
* The two elder Sons of the Reverend Mr. Whi/fon. 
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tions of the Fathers, is more agreeable to the 
Hexapla, to the Barbarine, Marchulian, and other 
ancient Copies, and feems to be the Exemplar, or 
fimilar one, which the Arabic Tranflator at 4- 
lexandria follow’d. 

I muft not forget to mention, that the learned 
Writer of this Epiftle in Profe to the Earl of Ox- 


ford, has written another in Verfe to the fame 


Nobleman ; and one alfo to the Univerfity of 
Cambridge: it is to be hoped the Juftnefs and 
Greatnefs of the Thoughts do furpafs the Poetry 
and Grammar in either of them. They are both 
of them annexed, and are Petitions to thofe illu- 
ftrious Patrons, for their Affiftance towards ac- 
complifhing the great Work, which the forego- 
ing: Treatife is a Propofal of. My Readers may 
very well excufe me not giving any Specimen of 
them. 





ARTICLE Ill. 


Explanatory Nores and Remarks on 
Milton’s Paradife loff. By J. Richard- 
fon, Father and Son. With the Life of 
the Author, and a Difcourfe on the Poem. 
By J. R. fen. London: Printed for 
Meff; Knapton, at the Crown in Lud- 
gate-ftreet, near the Weft Endof St. Paul’s. 


1734. 8vo. Pages 546, befides an Intro 


duion of 182, | 
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HE Richardfons Father and Son are fa- 
mous for their Skill in Painting, and the 
Books they have written on that Subjeé&t; which 
have been well receiv’d both here and abroad, 
and tranflated into foreign Languages. The 
World has now before it a Specimen of their 
Judgment in Poetry, and Ability as Commenta- 
tors. ‘They have, as they fay, {pared no Pains to 
deferve the general Approbation; and I heartily 
with they may obtain it; for as I would have 
every Endeavour to profit or pleafe receiv’d with 
Candor, fo likewife thefe Gentlemen will fuffer 
more by a Difappointment this way than young 
Beginners in Reputation: They had not a Cha- 
rater to gain by this Work; it might indeed 
brighten that they were already poffeis’d of, if it 
has any Luftre to refleél; but they have a very 
good one to lofe or to impair, by failing in an At- 
tempt the Publick neither called them to, nor 
expected from them. As they have run fo dan- 
gerous and coftly a Rifque merely for the fake of 
doing Juftice to a Poem, which is the Honour 
of our Age and Natton, and of communicating 
a farther and more extenfive Pleafure to the Ad- 
mirers of it, it is to be hoped fo noble and good- 


natur’d a Defign will meet with a proportionable © 


Degree of Acceptance. It may be fuppofed the 
ingenious Authors, in the Execution of it, had 
fome View to that old Englifh Proverb of good 
Wine needing no Bufh; it’s plain they have taken 
no care to engage the ill-difcerning Vulgar by 
any exterior Circumftances; their T7t/e-Page is as 
fimple as poflible, and the Form of the Impref- 
fion is throughout fingular and uninviting. They 
feem to have formed their manner in refpeét to 
thefe, by what they have obferved and aaa i in 
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their own proper Art; Connoiffeurs regard not the 
outfide Ornaments of Piétures, they may be 
mean or indifferent, without diminifhing their 
Efteem of the Reprefentations contained in them, 
if they are but eminent in thofe Qualities, which 
confticute their intrinfick Worth and Excellen- 
cy: The Richard/ons wrote to the Polite and Ju- 
dicious, if they are approv’d by them, they are 
no farther follicitous. 

They have Themfelves a very favourable Opi- 
nion of the Notes and Remarks on Paradi/e loft ; 
and certainly, (however fome Folks may {neer at 
a few Oddities of Expreffion in it) the Pourtrait 
which the Senior one has drawn of Milton, and 
prefix’d to ’em, muft be no lefs agreeable to all, 
who would be intimately acquainted with the 
whole Idea of that incomparable Writer and Poet : 
Thofe which were done formerly by Toland and 
Fenton come vattly fhort of it; and it may be 
thofe very Paffages of it, which have been the 
Subjects of Ridicule, might be found not only 
capable of Excufe, but deferving Applaufe, if more 
impartially and deliberately confider’d than they 
have been. As for my part, I fhall think them 
no Disfigurement to that Sketch of it, which I 
am now prefenting to my Readers. 


“ MiLton, /ays J. R. fenior, was rather a 
“¢ middle-fiz’d than a little Man, and well pro- 
“ portion’d: Latterally he was No; not fort 
“© and thick, but be would have been fo, had he 
“* been fomething fhorter and thicker than he was. 
“ His Deportment was manly and refolute, but 
with genteel Affability. In his Habit, plain 
and neat. His. Voice was mufically agreeable. 
W hen young he was efteem’d handfome, chief- 
ly, as be believes, becaufe he had a fine Skin, 
C 3 “ and 
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“¢ and a frefh Complexion. His Hair was a light 
*¢ brown, which he wore parted a-top, and fome- 
“¢ what flat, long, and waving, a little curled. 
“* Toland {ays he was ruddy to the laft; @ Piéture 
“© Ihave of him and other Information does not tell 
“* us that, but that he might have been fo not long 
“¢ before. ‘The Colour of his Eyes inclin’d to 
“ blue, not deep; and tho’ fightlefs, clear from 
“ Spot: He was told fo.” —— 

© One that had often feen him, told me he ufed 
“° to come to a Houfe where he lived, and he bas al- 
“° fo met him in the Street, led by Millington the 
“* famous Auttioneer. MiuLron then lodged at 
* bis Houfe in Little Britain. This was three or 
“* four Years before he died. [He then wore no Sword 
“¢ that my Informant remembers, though probably he 
“¢ did, at leaft twas bis Cuftom, not long before, to 
“° wear one with a {mall filver Hilt, and in cold 
“ Weather a grey Camblet Coat. His Band was 
“© ufually like that in the common Prints of him, 
“¢ fuch as then was ufually wore: To have a more 
“¢ exalt Idea of his Figure, let it be remember'd that 
© the Fafbion of the Coat then was not much unlike 
“ what the Quakers wear now. 

“¢ T have heard (continues he) many Years fince, 
* that he ufed to fit in a grey coarfe Cloth Coat at 
“© the Door of bis Houfe, near Bunhil-Fields with- 
**- out Moorgate, in warm funny Weather to enjoy 
“ the frefh Air, and 0, as well as in his Room, re- 
°° ceived the Vifits of People of diftinguifbed Parts 
°° as well as Quality. And Dr. Wright, an anci- 
*¢ ent Clergyman in Dorfet/hire, fays, that upon 
“ atime, he found him in a fimall Houfe, he thinks 
“ Dut one Room on a Floor; in that up one Pair of 
© Stairs, which was hung with a ruffy Green, he 
6 found John Milton, fitting ta an Elbow-Chair, 
*S black Cloaths, and neat enough, pale, but not ca- 
© daverous, 
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“¢ daverous, his Hands and Fingers gouty, and with 
“© chalk Stones.” 

This plain, precife, and minute manner of de- 
{cribing a Per/on, is fo unlike that commonly us’d 
by Biographers, that it is not to be wonder’d ar, 
if a great many of the more fqueamifh and deli- 
cate Criticls have declared themfelves fhock’d at 
it; but People of lefs Finenefs and more Under- 
ftanding, who want to frame an Image of Milton 
as near that which Eye-fight would have given 
them as poffible, will be highly gratified, inftead 
of being difgufted with it. It is purely for the 
fake of fuch, that I have in thefe little, but not 
contemptible Particulars, tranfcrib’d Mr. Richard- 
fon verbatim; henceforth I fhall only mind the 
Hiftory and Character he gives of this prodigious 
Genius, without fervilely copying his Expref_i- 
ons. 

He was born in Breadfirect in London, Dec. 9 


as 


1608. His Father was a Scrivener. He was the 
eldeft of two Sons, was educated partly at home, 
and partly at Paul’s School. He was ripe for the 
Univerfity at fifteen, when he was fent to Cam- 
bridge, where he continued feven Years. He was 
a hard Student from his Childhood, and ufed to 
read till Midnight; and when he left off that 
Cuftom, apprehending it to be hurtful, and went 
to bed at nine, he rofe fo much the earlier in the 
Mornings. His Father defign’d him for the 
Church, but he declin’d it on account of the Sub- 
{cription, which he fcrupled. The Law was 
then thought of for him as a gainful Employ- 
ment, but he had no Inclination to it. ’Tis evi- 
dent he intended from the firft to devote himtelf 
entirely to the Mufes; and his Parents, who were 
both very fond of him, indulged him in his fa- 
vourite Attachment. His Father having acquir’d 
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a moderate Eftate, retir’d from Bufinefs into the 
Country to Horton in Buckinghamfbire, here young 
Milton, after having left the College, continu’d 
five Years with him, labouring at his Books; 
when being arriv’d at a proper Age, he fet out 
on his Travels, proceeding through France into 
Italy. Florence, Rome, and Napies were the Ci- 
ties he chiefly converfed in during his Abode in 
that delightful Country. His Defign was to have 


paffed into Greece, to vifit the Remains of thofe - 


once lovely Scenes, fo beautifully defcribed by his 
admir’d Claffics; but the unnatural Diftraétions 
which prevail’d in England, and were juft then 
coie to an unhappy Crifis, put a Stop to his far- 
ther Progrefs, and called him home, after about 
fifteen Months Abfence. 

Upon his Return, he fettled in London, in 
St. Bride’s Church-yard near Fleetfreet, and em- 
ploy’d, or rather diverted himfelf fome time in 
educating the Sons of his Sifter, and fome other 


young Gentlemen: whether he made any Advan- | 


tage by his Labours this way, is uncertain. — 
Some time after he had engaged in this new 
Courfe, in the Year 1643, the 35th of his Age, 
he marry’d the Daughter of a Gentleman of Ox- 
fordfhire, 2 warm Royalift. After cohabiting 
with him about a Month, fhe returned to her Fa- 
ther’s, as fhe at firft pretended for the fake of the 
Air, but, as it appeared afterwards, with a Re- 
folution of going back to him no more: And in 
fat fhe abfented herfelf from him for four Years, 
obftinately rejecting all his kind Invitations and 
Propolals of Reconciliation. What were the 
Motives to this unjuftifiable Step cannot certain- 
ly be determin’d ; an Abhorrence of her Husband’s 
Party, (for he had before this drawn his Pen, and 
engaged warmly on the Parliament’s Side) or a 
Diflike 
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Diflike of his grave Temper, and fober, frugal 
Manner of living, or both together it may be, 
might be the Caules of ir. However that be, 
Milton, tir’d out at length by her Perverfenefs, 
refolved utterly to renounce her, and feek after 
another Wife; and accordingly made his Addref- 
fes to a Lady of great Wit and Beauty, by whom 
he was favourably receiv’d. It was in Vindica- 
tion of this Proceeding that he wrote his Tréati- 
fes of Divorce. But when his Affair with this 
Gentlewoman was in full Career, it was ftopp’d 
on a fudden by the unexpected Arrival and Sub- 
miffion of his rebellious Spoufe, who furprized 
him at a Friend’s Houfe where he was vifiting, 
came into the Room where he was, and all in 
Tears flung herfelf at his Feet, befeeching him 
to forgive and receive her. He at farft fhew’d an 
inexorable Refentment, but at laft melted and 
overcome by her Cries and Intreaties, he pardon’d 
and embraced her. This Event, how grievous 
foever to the Miftrefs he was now oblig’d to for- 
fake, was a moft happy one to his penitent Wife 
and her whole Family; who, upon the Turn of 
the Times to the Difadvantage of the Royal 
Caufe, found in the Man they had fo horribly ill 
ufed, a Proteétor and Friend; to that Degree as 
to be taken all of them to his own Houle, and 
there entertained till their Affairs were in a bet- 
ter Condition; to which no doubt his Affiftance 
and Intereft mainly contributed. A noble In- 
{tance indeed of a generous, good-natured, for- 
giving Difpofition, and a rare Example of doing 
Good for Evil, and that notwithftanding Diffe- 
rence of Party alfo, and his own flaming Zeal. 
Having for feveral Years wrote on the Parlia- 
ment’s Side without any pecuniary Reward, as 
we know of, he was, after the Murder of the 
King, 
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King, taken into Pay by the infant Common- 
wealth, as their Latin Secretary; and was after- 
wards employed in the fame Station by Oliver, 
Richard, and the Rump. 

During his Difcharge of this Funétion, his 
Health greatly abated, and he entirely loft his 
Sight, which had been for a long while decaying. 
He himfelf imputes this coral Extinétion of it to 
his intenfe Application in writing again{t Sa/ma- 
fius; and it is not unlikely that this compleated 4 
Misfortune, which was however more owing to 
his former unwearicd Studies. 

That learned Foreigner had written a Defence 
of King Charles after his Death; and the Ufur- 
pers of the up{tart Republick were apprehenfive 
it might incenfe all Europe againft their late Pro- 
cecdings; to prevent, as far as in them lay, any 
fuch Confequence, the Council of State, which 
was now poffefs’d of the fovereign Authority, 
unanimoufly concurr’d in appointing Mr. Milton, 
whofe Force and Fire they were well appriz’d of, 
to frame an efrectual Anfwer to it. This Voice 
of his Country (as he imagined it) agreeing at 
the fame time with his own Inclinations, infpired 
him with fo much Ardor, that he entered upon 
this great Undertaking, while his Health was fo 
infirm, that the Fatigue of it was almoft intole- 
rable to him; and in all probability brought on _ 
him the laft Stage of that terrible Calamity he 
ever after laboured under of abfolute Blindnefs. 

The Difpute this Work engaged him in conti- 
nued four or five Years, not with Salma/fius only, 
who, as it is thought, broke his Heart on his ill 
Succefs in the Management of it; but with M- 
rus, who took up the Quarrel, and was an An- 
tagonift no icfs confiderable thanthe former. Both 
were efteemed as the moft learned Men of that 
Age, 
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Age, till this Conteft with Milton. His indifpu- 
table Victory over ’em raifed his Reputation both 
here and abroad to fuch a degree, that he was vi- 
fited and invited by the foreign Ambaffadors at 
London, not excepting thofe of crown’d Heads; 
and (according to Mr. Richard/fon) honoured and 
efteemed by All of whatever Party, that had a 
true Tafte of Learning, Language, Stile, Spirit, 
Wit, EFc. 

From the Year 52, to the Time of the Refto- 
ration, Milton lived in a Houfe which look’d in- 
to the Park, whither he had removed from his 
Lodgings in Whitehall for the Benefit of the Air. 
His Conftitution being much impaired, as well as 
his Sight gone, he was allowed a Subftitute, and 
his Salary as Secretary was contiriued. 

Soon after his coming hither, his Wife died in 
Childbed. ’T'was not long e’re he married again, 
blind and ill as he was. This fecond Wife died 
alfo in Childbed within a Year, and the Child 
foon after. He continued a Widower till after 
the great Change of Government. 

In the Year 1655 his Salmafian Controverfy 
ended. It’s like after this he went on with what 
he had began before, the Englifh Hiftory, which 
he defigned to deduce from the earlieft Times we 
have any Account of; he brought it down no 
lower than to the Norman Conqueft. He like- 
wife applied himfelf to colleé out of all the Claf- 
ficks in Verfe and Profe, a Latin 7he/aurus, in E- 
mendation of that done by Stephens, and to the 
framing a Body of Divinity out of the Bible. 
The two laft were never printed, though faid to 
have been finifhed: But the The/aurus is not quite 
loft to the World, as appears by the Preface to 
Littleton’s Dictionary. 


The 
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TheY ear 1660, as all the World knows, open’d 
a new Scene in England; it did fo to Milton to be 
fure in particular. It was neceffary for him to 
abfcond. How it came to pafs that his Life (fo 
extremely obnoxious) was fpared, that he was 

rmitted after {ome time to appear, and pafs the 
Refidue of his Days in Peace and Safety, deferves 
to be enquired into. It has been generally faid he 
efcaped by the Act of Indemnity, only incapaci- 
tated for any publick Employment. Toland, Bi- 
fhop Burnet, Fenton, and others, have all of them 
been of this Opinion, tho’ it be in truth a very 
miftaken one. Mr. Richardfon, after an exaét 
Scrutiny, which fhews it to be fo, has acquainted 
us with the real Cafe in the following manner; 
he tells us, ** it was Sir William Davenant ob- 
“© tained his Remiffion in return for his own Life 
“ procured by Mi/ten’s Intereft when himfelf was 
*¢ winder Condemnation, 4zn0 1650. A Life 
“6 was owing to Milton, ( Davenant’s) and ’twas 
« paid nobly, Milton’s for Davenant’s at Dave- 
“¢ yant’s Interceflion. The Management of the 
“¢ Affair in the Houfe of Commons, whether by 
“ fignifying the King’s Defire, or otherwife, 
“ was perhaps by Secretary Morrice and Sir Tho- 
°¢ mas Clarges, who were his Friends, and at that 
“© time had a very powerful Influence to make 
“ ufe of in his Favour.” Our Author had this 
Information from’no lefs a Man than Mr. Pope, 
who was told it by Mr. Betterton, whofe Patron 
Sir William Davenant was, and who therefore 
may well be allowed to know this Tranfaétion 
from the Fountain Head. It is to be obferved 
his Life and Liberty were granted him by Par- 
lament; it was to the Legiflature that Applica- 
tion was made which effe€tually obtain’d and fe- 
curd them. Being thus fcreen’d by a Pardon, 
derived 
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derived from that, which was indeed the Repre- 
fentative of his Country, Mr. Milton fhewed 
himfelf again, and in a fhort time married his 
third Wite, tho’ he was now blind, infirm, and 
fifty-two Years old. He had feveral Dwellings 
in the remaining Part of his Life. His laft was 
a {mall Houfe near Bunbil-Fields where he dy’d, 
about 14. Years after he was out of publick Em- 
ployment. 

Moft part of this Interval was fpent in com- 
pofing and publifhing Paradife Loft, Paradife 
Regain'd, and Samfon Agoniftes. 

ict was well for him, that to divert himfelf in 
fo gloomy a Period, he was capable of fo noble 
an Amufement, furnith’d him by a Mind, richly 
replenifh’d with an unparallel’d Store of the 
moft fublime Ideas: For befides that Affli&ion, 
which mutt necefflarily arife from his own bodil 
Infirmities, his Difappointment on the Change of 
the Times, his private Loffes, and Sollicitude a- 
bout prefent Subfiftence, and his Family’s future 
Provifion, he was in continual Dread of Aflaffi- 
nation, knowing, that tho’ he had efcaped the 
Vengeance of the Law, he had other implacable 
Enemies in abundance. He was fo dejected un- 
der thefe Apprehenfions and Preffures, that he 
would lie awake reftlefs whole Nights, and kept 
himfelf always as retired as could be. 

He died Nov. 10. 1674. of the Gout, but 
with fo little Pain, that thofe in the Room with 
him knew not when he expired. He was bury’d 
in the Church of St. Giles’s Cripplegate, clofe by 
his Father. He has hitherto had no Monument 
erected there to his Memory, but he needs none; 
his Works will ever refound his Praifes, and be 
the unperifhable Trophies of his Fame. 


He 
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He left behind him at his Death no very con- 
fiderable Eftate, but about ryoo/. befides his 
Goods, (his Library not included, which was dif- 
poled of fome time before his Deceafe; ) however, 
from hence it is plain ‘he was far from Want, or 
any juft Fear of it, confidering the Aufterity of 
his ‘Temper and his frugal Manner of living. 

It could not be expected he fhould at any time 
be worth mighty Sums. Places were not fuch 
gainful things in his Days as they are now, nor, 
was his Difpofition for making the beft of that 
he enjoyed fo keen as that of our modern Cour- 
tiers. His Father’s Eftate was not large, and his 
Share of it confequently could not be a great 
deal. It is faid that his Salary while Secretary was 
but 200/. per Annum; and tho’ 1000/. was given 
him for writing his Defence of the People of Eng- 
fand; and all together might enable him not on- 
ly to live plenteoufly during his Employment, but 
(being a Stranger to Luxury) to thrive and lay by ; 
yet upon the Change of the Government he was 
not only deprived of his Poft and the Profits of it, 
but he was otherways a great Sufferer in his For- 
tune. He loft 2000/. which he had put into the 
Excife; (for the South-Sea was not the firft Fund 
this Nation fuffered by | another large Sum went 
for want of a better Management of Money Mat- 
ters than People of Milton’s Turn of Mind are 
ufually expert in; And in the Fire of London, the 
Houfe in which he was born (all that remained 
of his little Patrimony) was confumed. 

He might have retrieved his Fortune, and fur- 
mounted all his Damages, if his Honour and In- 
tegrity had not obftruéted his Advancement; 
there is good ground for afferting that fome time 
after the Reftoration, King Charles offered to 
employ him as his Latin Secretary, the Station 
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in which he ferved Cromwel with fuch unfpotted 
Fidelity, and Ability ; he greatly rejected the Pro- 
pofal, and told his Wife, who preis’d him to 
comply, Thou art in the right; you, as other Wo- 
men, would ride in your Coach; for me, my dim is 
to live and die an honeff Man. {t is hard, in my 
Opinion, to determine in this Cafe, whofe Gene- 
rofity deferves the Preference, the King’s or 
Mr. Milton’s. 

Thus lived, and thus died, this great and won- 
derful Man! We have taken a very quick Sur- 
vey of the Scenes of his important Life, let us 
now a little more particularly defcribe what man- 
ner of Perfon he was that aéted in them, as to 
his Genius, his Temper, and his Accomplith- 
ments. 

His Genius was grand, folid, prodigioufly ex- 
tenfive, and exceeding fine; every thing of this 
breaks out, and fhines forth confpicuoufly in all 
his Writings, efpecially Paradife Loff, that no- 
bleft Product of an uninfpired human Mind, or 
rather inconreftable Proof of his not being whol- 
ly deftitute of a divine Afflatus and celettial In- 
fpiration. Greatnefs, Strength, Sublimity and 
Elegance, are diffus’d and imprefs’d on all the va- 
rious Effeéts of it. It had all the Perfe&tion Hu- 
manity is capable of, and ic was almoft neceflary 
it fhould be captivated by fome erroneous Prin- 
ciple, to keep it within the Bounds of its proper 


Species. 

His Difpofition was grave, chafte, temperate, 
void of Covetoufnefs, Ambition, or Love of 
Show; his Mind Ail’d with the moft lively Sen- 
timents of Religion and Piety, and his Behavi- 
our irreproachable, as to any wilful and corrupt 
Deviations from the revealed Rule of it. 
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In his Youth, he was not averfe to thofe En- 
tertainments, which thac Seafon of Life rarely or 
never fails to have in fome degree a Relifh of. He 
now and then read a Romance, faw a Play, vifi- 
ted publick Walks, and participated in the com- 
mon Diverfions; but then he was never en{nared, 
he maintain’d his Innocence, and fuffered them 
not to tranfport him into any criminal Exceffes. 

He applied himfelf early to Study, and his 
Succefs in it was anf{werable to the Diligence and 
Difpatch with which he profecuted all his Under- 
takings. 

He fet out in the World with a Difregard to 
Riches or Advancement. The replenifhing, the 
adorning his fpacious Intellect with high, ami- 
able, and ufeful Ideas, was the Point he had in 
View, the End he aim’d at; and the employing 
‘em in the Service and for the Benefit of Man- 
kind, the glorious Scheme of Conduct which he 
continually purfued. 

He had a Spirit great, warm, and vigorous, 
magnanimoufly open and generous; zealous de- 
yond Prudence for Liberty, and what he miffakenly 
efteem’d the publick Welfare ; fuperior to all Cor- 
ruption, and {corning the leaft Diflimulation: 
yet his Fervour was not ungovernable, he could 
reftrain it when it was evident he could not exert 
it to any purpofe; for after the Reftoration, he 
no more engaged in thofe Difputes, wherein be- 
fore he had fhewn himfelf fo fierce and formida- | 
ble a Combatant. 

There was remarkable in him a certain Severi- 
ty of Mind, not fowre, morofe, or ill-natur’d, 

but only raifed above every thing that was mean, 
vulgar or trifling, perfeétly confiftent with that 
Affability and good Nature which was his gene- 
ral Character. 
He 
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He was a fond Lover of Mufick, and under- 
ftood it well; ’tis faid he compofed, but if fo, 
his Performances that way have hitherto been 
loft to us. He recreated himfelf by playing (as 
he did well) on the Organ and Bas- Viol; and 
this was a great Relief to him after the Lofs of 
his Eye-fight. So paffionate an Adorer as he was 
of the Mufes, could not but delight in Harmo- 
ny. 

All other his good Qualities were crown’d with 
a fteddy Regard to Virtue; there was diftinguifh- 
able throughout his whole Courfe, a conftant, 
uniform, univerfal Regularity of Manners. I 
with I could give an equal Encomium of his po- 
litical Principles: They were in my Opinion ve- 
ry unjuftifiable; but as I abhor the Imputation of 
Partiality, fo I will not conceal the fine Apology 
Mr. Richardfon, the worthy Original I am but 
copying, has made for him with refpe& to ’em. 
“6 °T is certain (/ays be) he was a Republican: fo 
“¢ was'Cato, fo was Brutus, fo was Phocion, - 
“ riftides. Such were by much the moft of 
“* the greateft Names of Roman and Greek Anti- 
*¢ quity. We have none of thefe Prejudices a- 
“¢ gainft them, but admire and are delighted with 
“ their Abilities and Virtues; and if we are wife 
“and good ourfelves, will become wifer and 
“¢ better by their Example, notwith{tanding they 
“were Republicans, and did, or encouraged 
“the doing, what we who happen to poffefs 
*¢ other Notions of Government would abhor to 
“© think of. In judging of a particular Man, let 
* us confider him as an Individual of the Species, 
“¢ as a rational Creature, not as of any particular 
“* Countty, or as having had his {mall Portion of 
‘© Being in whatfoever Point of the vaft Circle 
** of Eternity. We all judge thus when we read 
JANUARY 1735. D “© Plutarch ; 
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Plutarch; and why fheuld not the fame i 
fares be obferved with regard to Mr. Milton? 
Or if we cannot entirely diveft ourfelves of all 
Kind of Prejudices; if we find a Bias towards 
a Greek or Roman upon account of the great 
Idea we have of thoie People, let this our own 
Countryman have a Share in our Partiality, let 
us confider him as a Briton, and a brave one too, 
and one who facrificed more than moft of us 
will care to do, and ventured {till more in the 
Caufe (tho’ he unhappily miftook the thing) 
of civil and religious Liberty. If it be fug- 
gefted, that in efpoufing and acting upon thofe 
Principles, he had bafe and unworthy Ends in 
View; Applaufe, Gain, Revenge, or any Paf- 
fion that was not honeft; befides what has 
been already faid concerning the Greatnefs and 
undifguifed: Opennefs of Heart, which feems 
to have been natural to him, ’tis certain, by all 
the Accounts we have, that he engaged in the 
Parliament’s Quarrel, and long continued to 
write, without any Recompence but the plea- 
fing Teftimony of his own Confcience that he 
had doné: what he conceived to be his Duty. 
This he did, tho’ atherwife the Work was his 
Averfion. F or this he ceafed to wander where 
the Mufes baunt, the flowery. Fields of Par- 
naffus, to tread the tharny, rough, and miry 
Ways of Difputation;. for this he facrific’d his 
Reft, his Health, his Eyes, and probably fame 
Years of Life, not without Hazard of an ig- 
nominious Death. I am: not juftifying his 
a bur his Sincerity ; bis is what I 
pleading for, and for Indulgence to the 
Athes of a ‘Man, who at leafi meant well to us 
all, and-to our Pofterity.” It would be Pre- 
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have now recited; I hope it will prove an effectu- 
al Addrefs in favour of Mr. Milton with all my 
Readers, and that they will be the more readily 
propitious to him, in Complaifance to the Merit 
of his eloquent Advocate, who has obliged them 
with a more faithful, beautiful, and comprehen- 
five Pourtrait of him, than the World had ever 
before been favoured with. It remains now that 
I fet before them a very imperfeét Draught of his 
great Talents, his uncommon Acquirements; and 
conclude with a fhort Hiftory of that admirable 
Work, to the accomplithing of which they were 
all fubfervient, and which will endure to the End 
of Time the brighteft and moft illuftrious Ex- 
emplar of them. 

He accumulated betimes an uncommon Stock 
of Learning, and gain’d an abfolute Maftery of 
all thofe Languages in which the Variety and Sub- 
limity of human Science is treafured up; not on- 
ly as a Scholar, fo as to conftrue them, but as 
one that perceived the Force, the Beauty and Ex- 
tent of every Word and Phrafe belonging to them. 
His Latin in particular is on all hands allowed to 
be like that of the 4agufan Age: and fo famous 
was he for his underftanding of the /talian Tongue, 
that the Cra/ca (an Academy fet up for the redu- 
cing, and keeping the Florentine Language to its 
firft Purity) made no Scruple to confult him, 
whom they had received a Member, on difficult 
and controverted Points. And indeed he had 
moft diligently read all their ancient, as well as 
their modern Claflick Poets, Hiftorians and Ora- 
tors, 

He had ftudied all the greateft Poets, and had 
made all his own: Homer he could almoft repeat 
without Book; but was fuperlatively enamoured 
with the poetical Parts of the facred Scriptures; 
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Plutarch, and why fhould not the fame Mea- 
fures be obferved with regard to Mr. Milton? 
Or if we cannat entirely diveft ourfelves of all 
Kind of Prejudices; if we find a Bias towards 
a Greek or Roman upon account of the great 
Idea we have of thote People, let this our own 
Countryman have a Share in our Partiality, let 
us confider him as a Briton, and a brave one too, 
and one who facrificed more than moft of us 
will care to do, and ventured {till more in the 
Caufe (tho’ he unhappily miftook the thing ) 
of civil and religious Liberty. If it be fug- 
gefted, that in efpoufing and acting upon thofe 
Principles, he had bafe and unworthy Ends in 
View; Applaufe, Gain, Revenge, or any Paf- 
fion that was not honeft; befides what has 
been already faid concerning the Greatnefs and 
undifguifed: Opennefs of Heart, which feems 
to have been natural to him, ’tis certain, by all 
the Accounts we have, that he engaged in the 
Parliament’s Quarrel, and long continued to 
write, without any Recompence but the plea- 
fing Teftimony of his own Confcience that he 
had doné: what he conceived to be his Duty. 
This he did, tho’ atherwife the Work was his 
Averfion. For this he ceafed to wander where 
the Mufes baunt, the flowery. Fields of Pare 
naffus, to tread the thorny, rough, and miry 
Ways of Difputation ;. for this he facrific’d his 
Reft, his Health, his Eyes, and probably fome 
Years of Life, not without Hazard of an ig- 
nominious Death. I am: not juftifying his 
Principles, but his Sincerity; this is what I 
am pleading for, and for Indulgence to the 
Afhes of a Man, who at deaf? meant well-to us 
all, and-to our Pofterity.” It would be Pre- 
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have now recited; I hope it will prove an effectu- 
al Addrefs in favour of Mr. Milton with all my 
Readers, and that they will be the more readily 
propitious to him, in Complaifance to the Merit 
of his eloquent Advocate, who has obliged them 
with a more faithful, beautiful, and comprehen- 
five Pourtrait of him, than the World had ever 
before been favoured with. It remains now that 
I fet before them a very imperfeét Draught of his 
great Talents, his uncommon Acquirements; and 
conclude with a fhort Hiftory of that admirable 
W ork, to the accomplithing of which they were 
all fubfervient, and which will endure to the End 
of Time the brighteft and moft illuftrious Ex- 
emplar of them. 

He accumulated betimes an uncommon Stock 
of Learning, and gain’d an abfolute Maftery of 
all thofe Languages in which the Variety and Sub- 
limity of human Science is treafured up; not on- 
ly as a Scholar, fo as to conftrue them, but as 
one that perceived the Force, the Beauty and Ex- 
tent of every Word and Phrafe belonging to them. 
His Latin in particular is on all hands allowed to 
be like that of the 4ugufan Age: and fo famous 
was he for his underftanding of the /talian Tongue, 
that the Crufca (an Academy fet up for the redu- 
cing, and keeping the Florentine Language to its 
firft Purity) made no Scruple to confult him, 
whom they had received a Member, on difficult 
and controverted Points. And indeed he had 
moft diligently read all their ancient, as well as 
their madern Claflick Poets, Hiftorians and Ora- 
tors, 

He had ftudied all the greateft Poets, and had 
made all his own: Homer he could almoft repeat 
without Book; but was fuperlatively enamoured 
with the poetical Parts of the facred Scriptures; 
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they were beft fuited to his elevated Mind, and 
to an Imagination moft eminently ftrong and 
lively; every way qualified to fuftain the heaven- 
ly Impulfe chofe divine Oracles are fo apt to com- 
municate. 

He himfelf was a Poet early, and became fu- 
perior to all others whether ancient or modern. 
He excell’d in Lyrick, Paftoral, Dramatick, E- 
pic, and a Kind purely Original, as that of his 
Ma/que is. Comedy he never attempted that we. 
know of, nor Doggrel; much lefs any thing pro- 
phane or indecent. All his Conceptions were 
grand and beautiful, and fo was his manner of 
communicating them. 

Even his Favenile Poems, for their Grace and 
Dignity, are not unworthy the moft celebrated of 
the Ancients. His Ma/que and Lycidas are per- 
haps fuperior to al] in their feveral Kinds. ** There 
“is nothing (Zo/and fays) extant in any Lan- 
*¢ guage equal to the firft, for the peculiar Dif- 
*¢ pofition of the Story, the Sweetnefs of the 
“© Numbers, the Juttnefs of the Expreffion, and 
“© the Moral it teaches.” Nor is Lycidas for a 
Paftoral inferior to it, or to any thing of the fame 
Nature written by Theocritus himfelf, the Man 
whom Virgil difdain’d not to imitate. The //- 
Jegro and Penferofo are exquifite Pictures. His 
Latin Poems alfo have every enobling charming 
Qualification, though all written while he was a 
young Man, or almoft before. 

I will but juft mention that he was not unskil- 
ful in the Sserhadamicks: and fo proceed (as it is 
high time) to confider him a little in his religious 
Character. This was of far more Importance to 
him than all befides; but there are comparatively 
few, that will be tatisfy’d he excel!’d in it, as in 


other valuable Qualities and Endowments * at 
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have been more generally and willingly allowed 
him. 

That Milton believed in God, that he was a 
Chriftian, and a Proteftant, is certain; but of 
what Denomination of all the feveral Subdivifions 
of thefe, or if of any known and profeffed, is 
not fo clear. That he had a religious Turn of 
Mind, an early Tincture of Piety, is evident 
from what he wrote when young, and by all the 
Accounts we have of him. 

The Holy Scripture, interpreted by his own 
Judgment ultimately, was what he ever profefs’d 
to adhere to, as the Rule of his Faith, and Guide 
of his Practice, without the leaft Regard to the 
Injunctions of human Authority. He contemned 
a lazy implicit Submiffion to the Diétates of fal- 
lible Men; and freely and honeftly exercifed his 
own Underftanding in fearching after Truth, and 
fairly examining into the Merit of every thing of 
any Moment pretending to be fo. Whatfoever 
his Reafon, after this due Enquiry, recommended 
to him as right and eligible, he cfpoufed zealoufly, 
and purfu’d with Conitancy; but not without 
Charity and brotherly Love to others differing 
from him, if fo be they endeavoured, as he did, 
to know the Will of God and conform to it. 

He feems to have had little or no Regard to 
the Outfide Forms of Devotion; we hear of no- 
thing of that even in his laft Hours; and what- 
ever he might do in the former Parts of his Life, 
he frequented no publick Worfhip in his latter 

Years, nor ufed any religious Rite in his own lit- 
tle Family. As he was always Anti-Epifcopal 
and difaffeéted to our Eftablifh’d Church; fo it is 
very probable he could not bear neither with the 
tolerated Preachers after the Reftoration; thofe 
of whom he fpeaks, when he fays, that they 
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were feen under fubtle Hypocrify to have preached 
their own Follies, moft of them not the Gofpel, Time- 
servers, Covetous, illiterate Perfecutors, not Lovers 
of the Truth, like their Predeceffors in all things 
whereof tkey accufed them. It is not unlikely, 
that he thought all national Churches, or Reli- 
gions eftablifhed by the Civil Power, were Devia- 
uons from the Simplicity that is in Chrift, 2 Cor. 
xt. 3. and fo thought himfelf under no "Obliga- 
tion by the Gofpel to hold any local Communion: 
with them. Such Weaknefles as thefe may be 
wondred at in fuch Minds as his was; but may 
be they were permitted in his, for the fame Rea- 
fon that St. Paul had a Thorn in the Flefh fent him, 
that he might not be exalted above Meature. He 
no where difcovers any Deficiency in the Effen- 
tials of true Piety; his firm Belief of the divine 
Exiftence and Providence, his Veneration of God, 
his Submiffion to his Will, his Dependance cn 
his paternal Care, his Fear of difpleafing him, 
his filial Love of him, and joyful Hope of his 
eternal Favour, appear perpetually in all his Wri- 
tings; we ought to fuppofe thefe were his real 
Sentiments, the genuine Tranfcripts of his devout 
Affections. If we cannot reconcile alfo his {pe- 
culative Opinions to our awn Apprehenfions of 
things, or clear his political Condué from very 
unjuftifiable Imputations, let us however, fince 
we have fo much Caufe to judge his Views were 
honourable and his Intentions upright, leave cen- 
faring him to the great Searcher of Hearts, who 
is more indulgent to the Infirmitics and involun- 
cary Faults of his Creatures, than we are to thofe 
of each other. His Matter is hikewife ours; let 
us take care then that we judge uot [{feverely] left 
we our [elves alfo be judged, for with what Meafure 
e mete, it foall be meafured unto us again. 
The 
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The laft thing I propos’d is yet behind; to 
give the Hiftory and fome Idea of Paradife Loft. 

Mr. Milton’s Intention to write fomething of 
this Nature was earlier than the Year 1639; for 
we have fuch a general Defign intimated in an 
admirable Latin Poem addrels’d by him about 
that Time to the Marquis of Villa at Naples. The 
Story of King Arthur was the firft Subjeé pitch’d 


on, and feems to have been in View for fome 
Years, 


’Tis {aid he had once Thoughts of a Tragedy, 
and that fome Outlines of fuch a thing are in his 
own Hand amongft the MSS. of Zrimity College 
in Cambridge. 

At what Time he finally determined upon his 
Scheme, a Scheme fo incomparably more noble 
than that originally thought on! or when he firft 
applied himicif to the Execution of it, cannot 
be precifely fertled. It’s probable he fet not about 
it in good earneft till after the Reftoration. But 
whenever it was wrote, ’twas fhewn, as finithed, 
in the Year 1665, to Elwood the Quaker, at Chai- 


font St. Giles, whither Milton was then retir’d 


(upon account of the Plague raging at London) 
to a Houfe which E/wood hired for him there. 

It is amazing to think, how even fo prodigi- 
ous a Genius as his, had the Courage to under- 
take, or the Refolution to perfift in fuch a Work, 
with fuch a Load of Difficulties incumbent on 
him as he then laboured under. Jnfirmity of Bo- 
dy, Blindnefs, Anxiety of Mind, Doudtle/s on 
occafion of the publick Affairs, and of his own; 
not able to maintain an Amanuen(fs, but forced 
himfelf with great Toil to teach his Daughters 
to read feveral Languages, and pronounce them 
fo as to be intelligible to him, or eventolerable to 
his mufical Ear ; to be obliged frequently to procure 
4 one 
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one or another who vifited him, to write down 
thofe Verfes that were repofited in his Thoughts, 
or fhould then occur to’em. Yet under all thefe 
Difcouragements he ventured on a Task, the 
hardeft a human Mind is capable of, and went 
thro’ it with a happier Succefs than could have 
been hop’d for in the moft promifing Circumftan- 
ces. 

After all Difficulties were overcome, and an 


Enterprize accomplifh’d, which has done Ho-. 


nour to its own Age, and will give Delight to 
all fucceeding ones; it was in Danger of being 
defeated by the Folly or Malice of the Licenfer, 
who, befides other Objections, fancied there was 
Treafon in that beantifal double Simile, 4s when 
the Sun new visn, &e. I. 594. 

The Price which Milton fold his Copy for is 
aftonifhing. And here we were again in Hazard 
of lofing this Poem, more worth than the largeft 
Sum that could have been expended on it. Ten 
Pounds. he condefcended to take for it; ’twas all 
the Bookfeller would ad/olutely give; it was well 
for the World he was not above the Need of fo 
poor a Hire, his Indignation at fo unworthy an 
Offer would otherwife certainly have prompted 
him to do, what Sir Walter Raleigh is {aid to 
have done with the fecond Volume of his Hifto- 
ry, Surn it. Indeed if a certain Number went 
off, then it was to be made up fifteen: But what 
is furprifing, there was great Appearance of Dan- 
ger that he fhould have had but the leffer Sum. 
In fhort, after it was printed, it was as a Prize 
put into the Hand of a Fool that knows not how to 
ufe it; to the Reproach of this Nation, (too 
ta{tlefs ever of the polite Arts and refined Litera- 
ture) it lay neglected, unfold, and fcarcely look’d 
into for two or three Years together. And yet 
perhaps 
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perhaps this was not owing wholly to any pecu- 
liar Stupidity of that Generation; the Guilt of 
this bafe ungrateful Ufage, and low Infenfibility, 

may be imputed in fome degree to Party Preju- 
dice, and that gay Tafte of Wit, which in the 
Beginning of Charles the II1d’s Reign intoxicated 
almoft all the People, and left no Relifh for any 
thing of fo fublime a Nature. 

Mr. Fenton tells us the Contract for the Copy 
above-mentioned, was dated the 27th of /pril, 
1667; and that the Book firft came out in 1669; 
but if I can judge of Mr. Richard/on’s Meaning, 
he thinks 67 the true Date of its Publication; 
and he feems to have fcrutiniz’d this Affair with 
fuch Exactnefls, that we may pretty fecurely de- 
pend upon his Authority. 

In 1674. (the Year in which the Author died ) 
he put out a fecond Edition with fome Additions 
and Alterations, the principal of which laft _ 
that the Poem, which at firft confifted only o 
ten Books, was now divided into twelve, by a 
Divifion of the VIIth and Xth each into two. 
This is the only authentic Edition of the Para- 
dife Loft as thus perfected; and ’tis very {carce. 
Another Oéfavo one came out in 1678. Ten 
Years after twas printed in Folio with Cuts, by 
Subfcription. In 1695 Mr. Zon/on publithed this 
and all AMj/ton’s other poetical Works, with the 
fame Plates to Paradife Loft as in the former Folio 
Edition, and large Notes upon it by Pailip Humes. 
This was its fixth Impreffion. Since then it has 
been reprinted in feveral Sizes, the fifteenth and 
laft was in 1732. 

It has been the general Opinion, that the late 
Lord Somers, one of the fineft Gentlemen and 
ableft Statefmen of his Time, was the firft who 
by his Admiration and Applaufe of this long-un- 
valued 
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valued Poem, brought it into that Vogue and Re- 

utation it deferv'd, and has ever fince enjoy’d. 

But the Truth is, Paradife Loft was rifen from its 
Obfcurity, and become the Darling of fome of 
the beft Wits and greateft Genius’s of that Age, 
before ever Lord Somers fhone fo bright, or was 
capable of exerting fuch an Influence as he after- 
wards did. This is evident by that pompous Fo- 
dio Edition of it with Cuts, by eens in 
1688, afore-mentioned. Lord Dor/et, Waller,. 
Dryden, Sir Robert Howard, Duke, Creech, Flat- 
man, Dr. Aldrich, Atterbury (\ate Bifhop of Ro- 
chefter) Sir Roger Leffrange, Mr. Riley a famous 
Painter, fc. were Encouragers of it. Lord So- 
mers was {fo too; but he was then only Fobn 
Somers, E{q; and but upon a Level with the reft 
of that genteel] Company. No doubt, but when 
he afterwards became fo confpicuous as he did, 
his Praife and Recommendation might contribute 

ro its more univerfal Efteem and Spread of Luftre. 
Sir Fohn Denham {aw into the ineftimable Worth 
of it, before it had all pafs’d the Prefs. While 
it was printing, that excellent Poet came into 
the Houle of Commons one Morning, with a 

Sheet of it in his Hand that had been juft ftruck 
off; Sir George Hungerford, a ne Ra th alfo, then 
in the Houte, asked him what he got there? Part 
of the nobleft Poem, /aid be, that ever was wrote 
in any Language, or in any Age. However, 
notwithitanding this original Teftimony in its 
Favour, the Book lay almoft buried in Oblivion 
till about two Years after, when the Earl of Dor- 
fet, that illuftrious Proficient in all police Litera- 
ture himtelf, and bountiful Mecenas of learned 
Men, (finding it as it were accidentally at the 
Proprietor’s Shop in Little Britain, and charm’d 
with thofe Paffages he look’d on here and there 
as 
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as he turn’d ic over) fhewed it to the carelefs 
World, and by the Authority of his Approba- 
tion commanded its Attention to the Merits of 
it: They were no fooner taken notice of, but the 
unhappy Bookfeller, on whofe Hands the Im- 
preffion lay a heavy Load of wafte Paper, and 
who had begge’d my Lord, when he bought it, 
to {peak in favour of the Book if he liked it, be- 
came rid of fo much of his invaluable Lamber, as 
entitled Mr. Milton to the conditional five Pounds. 
Good God! that a Man fo wondroufly qualify’d 
by Nature and Education, who had made fo fhi- 
ning a Figure in the World of Letters, whona 
Italy admir’d, and all Ewrope had heard the Fame 
of, who had been fo employed and honoured by 
the moft potent Republick upon Earth, and by 
her rewarded with rooo/. tor a Performance, 
however great, much inferior to this in all Re- 
fpects; for this Man to be recompenfed fo con- 
temptibly for fiich a Work! and for fuch a Work 
to meer with fuch a Treatment! W hence 
could it proceed, what could be the Meaning of 
it?——-T have already affign’d the Cautes. It is 
over, there is no recalling it, the People of our 
Day, afhamed of this inexcufable Behavivur of 
their Progenitors, are manifefting their Detetta- 
tion of it, by running into the quite contrary 
Extreme. O Pope, thou hatt happily experienc’d 
this: Thou art like him in Renown, bur how 
far {uperior to him in the Felicity of thy Fortune! 
I envy thee not, for thou bewever deferv’ft it, 
only wifh for his fake there had been a nearer Re- 
femblance. 

The fuperlative Beauty and Worth of Paradi/e 
Loft was now found by the Earl of Dorfet and 
proclaimed, his Judgment was reverenced as in 
Oracle, and all were fond of perufing what he 
thought 
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thought worthy of his Praifes; it was read, and 
the Readers were aftonifhed at their own Infenfi- 
bility, to be poffefs’d fo long of fuch an immenfe 
Treafure, and remain all the while ignorant of 
their Riches. Every body now has fome Ac- 
guaintance with it, and a Man would bluth in 
any polite Company, to own he did not know, 
or that he did not value it. But while we are 
glorying and rejoycing in the Poffeffion of it, 


fome ill-natured or malicious Criticks are bufy in ° 


fuggefting, that we have it not as the Author 
ave it, but as corrupted by Prefumption, Folly, 
Carelefnefs, and I know not what. This is a 
Difpute I fhall not here meddle with, any farther 
than by faying, that Mr. Richard/on, who is as 
jealous as any Man of the Purity of this Work, 
expreffes himfelf highly provok’d at thefe ground- 
lefs, injurious Infinuaticns, as he effeems them: 
And has moft elaborately prov’d, that Milton's 
Blindnefs, and other Difadvantages he laboured 
under at the time he wrote it, afford not the leatt 
Foundation for any fuch Afperfions as the Accu- 
fers have raifed on them. For a very full and ju- 
dicious Difcuffion of this Point, I refer to the 
122d and 16 following Pages of the Jutroduétion 
to the Remarks, &c. of which my Readers may, 
if they pleafe, fuppofe all I have given them un- 
der this Article to be a kind of Abftract. 

I procced now to fuch other Particularities of 
this Divine Poem, as may beft affift us in forming 
the moit compleat Idea of it. The Meafure of it 
is Rhimele/s Heroick Verfe, in which the feveral 
Beauties of Profe and Metre confpire; it has the 
Sweetnefs of the laft, without ftopping the Voice 
at the End of the Line any more than the firft 
would, or any where elfe but as the Senfe re- 
quires; one Verfe runs into another, and the oe 
110 
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riod concludes in any Part of a Line indifferent- 
ly, and it feems often to be Milton’s Choice that 
it fhould not terminate at the End of one, or of a 
Couplet, as is the ufual Practice. He has fre- 
quently eleven Syllables in a Verfe ; but ’tis rarely 
fo, unlefs thofe are no more in Quantity than the 
ten of another. The Language of it is Englifh, 
but’tis Mitron’s Englifh; not only the Words, 
the Phrafeology, the Tranfpofitions, but the an- 
cient Jdioms of Latin and Greek are feen in it; tis 
Latin, ’tis Greek Englifh. 

The Stile of it is perfectly juft, majeftick, and 
graceful, every-where expreflive and fignificant 
of the various Subjects related in it. There are 
in it no empty Sounds, no lazy Intervals, every 
Word of it is to the Purpofe; fewer would not 
in any Cafe have ferv’d the turn, and more would 
have been fuperfluous ; it is indeed clofe and com- 
patted, and an idle inattentive Reader that will 
penetrate no lower than the Surface, will hardly 
difcover the Writers Ideas in it; they oftentimes 
lie deep, and whoever will poffefs them, muft be 
at the pains of digging for ’em; but whoever 
does fo will be abundantly rewarded, he will fee 
himfelf furrounded with Senfe, and find it rifing 
to him plenteoufly out of every Line. 

And now, it is of no great Importance whe- 
ther Paradife Loft be call’d an Heroic or a Di- 
vine Poem. What if it were a Compofition en- 
tirely new, and not reducible under any known 
Denomination? But ’tis properly and ftridtly He- 
roic, and fuch Milton intended it. The Hero of 
it is Adam, the Firft, the Reprefentative of hu- 
man Race. The Bufinefs of it is to conduct Man 
through Variety of Conditions of Happinefs and 
Diftrefs, all terminating in the utmoft Good. The 
Hero of it is no romantic Worthy, no incredible 
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Performer of fortunate, favage Cruelties, fuch as 
Achilles, Ulyffes, Aineas, Orlando,. Godfrey, Xe. 
He is not fuch a Conqueror as fubdued only Ar- 
mies or Nations of Men, or Enemies (like him- 
felf) in fingle Combat ; but one of a nobler Kind, 
whole Victory, more jufily heroic, was over angeli- 
cal Principalities and Powers, and fpiritual Wic- 
kednefs in high Places, being made more thana 
Conqueror over them by the efpecial Aid of the 
Omnipotent. 


This was declar’d to be the Subject of the Po- 


em at the Entrance on it, Man’s fr Difobedience 
and Mifery, till bis Reflovation to a more happy 
State than even that he firft was placd in, by the 
Intervention of the Son of the mojft EHigh. The 
Defign of it is alfo notified; "twas to suftify Pro- 
vidence, which is effedtually done. The Moral 
we are likewife direéted to, and this the Poet has 
put into the Mouth of an Angel. Many morai 
Reflections are excited throughout the whole 
Work, but the great one is muwk’d ftrongly, 
XII. 745, &@¢. PrerTy AND VIRTUE, ALL 
COMPRIZ’D IN ONE WORD CHARITY, IS 
THE ONLY Way To HAPPINESS. 

If the Superiority of this Poem above all others, 
in the Sublimity and Dignity of its Subjeé, has 
rais’d it above fome of thofe Rules which 4rifotle 
and other Criticks have collected from, or found- 
ed on the Jliad, Odyffey, or Aineid, it is no Dil- 
grace, buta mott glorious Diftin&tion of it; ; “tis 
not only notwithfanding an Heroic Poem, but the 
moft fo that ever was written. Milton de- 
fpis’d no received Rules that were built upon 
Reafon; but his bold and daring Genius foar’d 
beyond all that had hitherto been invented; he 
afpir'd and reach’d to Heights where none "had 
gone before, and higher than which none can 
ever 
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ever go, and could only be a Rule to himfelf, 
where all that others made were fo vaftly below 
him. 

Milton’s true Character as a Writer is, that he 
is an ancient, but born two thoufand Years after 
thofe we call fo, All his Images are pure antique ; 
and that Grace, Majefty and Simplicity which is 
fo diftinguifhable in their Writings, abounds in 
his alfo, in a degree beyond what we have ever 
found in any other Modern whatfoever. 

To be convine’d of this, we need only dip in- 
to the Works of the moft celebrated of them, 
Chaucer, Spencer, Ariofto, or Taffo himfelf, and ob- 
ferve what comparatively mean and Gorhick Fi- 
gures and Things prefent themfelves to our Ima- 
ginations. Nay, let us read even the Ancients, 
the beft of them (excepting thofe that were in- 
{pir’d) and we fhall find that even thefe fill nor, 
nor enrich the Mind as Milton does; his Chaos, 
his Eden, Hell, Heaven, his human Figures, his 
Angels, Good and Evil, his Mediator, his God, 
all are f{uperior to what is elfewhere to be found, 
as far as Raphael’s Pictures tranfcend thofe of any 
other Mafter, or the Pantheon, the Colifeum, the 
Temple of Thefeas, or other Remains of Archi- 
tecture of the pureft Antiquity, excel We/tmin- 

fler- Abbey, or even St. Paul's. 

His Genius is equal at leaft to Homer’s, and that 
Prince of Poets had in this refpeét no Advantage 
over him; but his Sentiments are incomparably 
more fublime, {uch as cou!d not enter the Thoughts 
of any, whofe Notions of the Divine Nature and 
fupernatural things were not communicated from 
Heaven. His Capacity was inferior to none, but 
the Subjects whereon he exercis’d it were infi- 
nitely more grand and lovely than Orpheus, He- 

fiod, Homer, Pindar, Callimachus, or the moft 
2 Illuftrious 
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Hluftrious of the heathen World were capable of 
imagining: This rais’d, this elevated him to a 
Pitch, far beyond what the beft of them could 
arrive to. 

If ever any Book was truly poetical, if ever 
any abounded with Poetry, ’tis Paradife Loft. 
What an Expanfion of Fads from a {mall Seed 
of Hiftory! What Worlds are invented, what 
Embellifhments is Nature cloath’d with? The 
mott beautiful Idea of it is here exhibited, as juft | 
emerging from infinite Wifdom and Omnipo- 
tence, in all its Virgin Purity, Lovelinefs and 
Glory; the human Race is fhown, not as in the 
fliad or Odyffey, but ina far more amiable Light 
than there, or by the Pidlures and Statues of the 
preateft Matters; and all cthefe rapturous Ideas 
are conveyed to us in the moft engaging effe&tu- 
al manner. 

The Events recorded in it are the moft ftupen- 
dous, noble and important, that Mankind can 
poflibly be interefted in. How little are we con- 
cern’d with the Zrojan War, or the Original of 
the Roman or even Britifhb Name? But the Ori- 
ginal of things, the firft happy, but precarious 
Condition of Man, his Deviation from Reéti- 
tude, his loft State, his Reitoration to the Fa- 
vour of God by Repentance, and Faith in the 
Mediator; and that upon a Foundation which 
can never be moved. The great Doétrines of 
the Chriftian Religion, Regeneration, Adoption 
and Glorification, Happinefs Here, and for Ever; 
thefe concern us all equally, and equally with our 
firft Parents, whofe Story, and that of the whole 
Church of God, this Poem fets beforé us; un- 
veiling the plenteous Sources of Knowledge, 
Piety and Virtue, and diffufing Streams of Com- 
fort, Peace and Joy, to fuch as can penetrate the 
truc 
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true Senfe of the Writer, and obediently liften to 
his heavenly Song. 

O Milton, thou haft employ’d all thy vaft Trea- 
fure of Ability, Wit and Learning; all the Pro- 
priety, Beauty and Energy of Words our Lan- 
guage was capable of; all the Sweetnefs and Har- 
mony of Numbers; all the Fire, Sublimity and 
Majefty of Imagination peculiar to thyfelf, ad- 
ded to what could be {upply’d by thofe who have 
moft excell’d in that angelical Faculty; all the 
Firmnefs, Force and Dignity of Mind thy Piety 
and Virtue excited in thee, or rewarded thee 
with; and together with all thefe a Genius per- 
fectly poetical, and that regulated by a mott folid 
Judgment. All thefe thou haft confecrated to 
produce a Poem, more inftrumental than any 
other human Compofition, to calm and purify 
the Mind, and exalt it to a State of Tranquillity 
and Felicity, the utmoft Mortality is capable of. 


ARTICLE IV. 


A Differtation concerning the Origin of 
Printine im England. Shewing that 
it was firft introduced and prattifed by our 
Countryman WILLIAMCAXTION, 
at Weftminfter: And not, as is commonly 
believed, by a foreign Printer at Oxford. 
By Gonyers MippterTon, D. D. 
Cambridge: Printed for W. Thurlbourn, 


January 1735. E and 
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and fold by Meff? Knapton, Innys and 
Manby, C, Rivington, J. Clark, Book- 
fellers in London; and Sam. Harding, 
in St. Martin’s-Lane Weftminfter. 173 5. 


4to. Pagg. 29. 


‘HE Doétor acquaints us that it was ‘the 
conftant Opinion delivered down by our. 
Hittorians, that the Art of printing was introdu» 
ced and firft prattifed in England by WiLLiaMm 
Caxton, @ Mercer and Citizen of Londons 
who by his Travels abroad, and a Refidence of 
many Years in Holland, Flanders, and Germany, 
had an Opportunity of informing himfelf of the 
whole Method and Procefs of the Art; and by 
the Encouragement of the Great, and particu- 
larly of the Abbot of Weftminfter, firft fet up a 
Prefs in that Abbey, and began to print Books 
foon after the. Year 1471. 

This Tradition was uncontetted ; till about the 
Year 1660, a Book which had {carce been ob- 
ferved at all before, came to be taken notice of 
by the Curious for the Date of its Impreffion at 
Oxford, Anno 1468; and was immediately confi- 
dered as a Demonftration that Printing was exer- 
‘cifed in that Univerfity, feveral Years before 
Caxton had any thing to do in it. 

The Honour which had long been attributed 
to Caxton of being the firft Anglifi Printer, 
was by the Appearance of this Book transferr’d 
to Oxford to be fixed on fome one of nearer Re- 
lation to that Univerfity. There was one Argu- 
‘ment however againft this new Claim, and that 

was the Want of any Memorial in the Univerfity 


‘itfelf, concerning the Eftablifhmiert of a new 
2 Art 
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Art amongft them, of fuch Ufe and Benefit to 
Learning. Buc this which appeared fo plaufible, 
was at length accidentally invalidated by the Dif- 
covery of a Record, which gives a Narrative of 
the whole Tranfaction, drawn up at the very 
Time of it. 

An Account of this Record was firft publifh- 
ed ar London by Richard Atkyns, Efq; 1664. and 
fers forth, That as foon as the Art of Printing made 
fome Noife in Europe, Thomas Bourchier, 4rch- 
bifbop of Canterbury, moved King Henry VI. to 
ufe all pofible Means to procure it to be brought into 
England: Zhe King approving the Propofal, di/- 
patched one Mr. Robert Turnour, an Officer of the 
Robes, into Flanders, furnifbed with Money for the 
Purpofe; who took to his Afifiance William Cax- 
ton, @ Man of Abilities and Knowledge of the Coun- 
try; and thefe two found means to bribe and entice 
over into England one Frederick Corfellis, an un- 
der Workman in the Printing-Houfe at Harlem, 
where John Guttemberg had lately invented the 
rt, and was then perfonally at Work: which Cor- 
fellis was inzmediately fent down to Oxford under a 
Guard, to prevent his Efcape, and to oblige him to 
the Performance of his Contratt; where he produ- 
ced the Piece above-mentioned, but without any 
Name of : Printer. 

From the Authority. of this Record, all our 
later Writers declare Cov/ellis to be the firft Prin- 
ter in. England: But ic is ttrange, /ays the Doéfor, 
that a Story imprefs’d with fuch evident Marks of 
Forgeryy:fhould impofe upon Men fo knowing 
and inquifitive. 

What thefe Marks of Forgery are, our Author 
enumerates and enlarges on; fuch as, I. Mif- 
timing the Fad, and placing it in aSeafon where- 
in it cannot with the leafb Reafon be fuppofed to 

E, 2 happen, 
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happen. II. The abfolute Silence of Caxton con- 
cerning it, (tho’ he is faid to be a principal Actor 
in it) contrary to his conftant Cuttom of giving 
a little Hiftory in the Preface or Conclufion of 
his Works, of all his A€tions as far as they con- 
cern the publifhing and printing of Books. And 
what is yet {tronger, he makes no mention of any 
fuch thing in a Hiftory of the very Time it is 
faid to be tranfaéted in, which was compil’d by 


himfelf, and wherein he takes particular Notice . 


of the Invention and Beginning of Printing in 
the City of Mentz. 

Nay farther, Caxton was really beyond Sea, a- 
bout twelve Years after the f{uppofed Tranfaétion, 
learning with great Charge and Trouble the Art of 
Printing; which Expence and Toil he need not 
have incurr’d, if, as the Record imports, he had 
got Cor/ellis into his Hands fo long before. 

To all which we may add, that if there had 
been any Foundation for this Story, it is not to 
be imagined the Dutch Writers fhould have been 
entirely ignorant of it, who have taken fuch 
Pains to colleét and improve every Circumftance, 
that may in the leaft favour the Pretenfions of 
Harlem to the original Invention of Printing. 

III. And in truth, the afcribing this Honour 
to that City, is the moft direét and internal Proof 
of its Forgery: For it is undoubtedly certain, 
that Printing was firft invented and propagated from 
Mentz. This we have Caxton’s own decifive 
Teftimony for in #he Continuation of the Polychro- 
nicon. He was abroad in the very Country, and 
at the Time when the firft Project and Thought 
of it began, and the rudeft Effays of it were at- 
tempted; he continued there for thirty Years, 
and as he was particularly curious and inquifitive 
after this new Art, of which he was endeavour- 
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ing to get a perfect Information, he could not be 
ignorant of the Place where it was firft exerci- 
fed. 

To this Evidence of Caxton’s, our Author has 
added fome others in Confirmation of the Claim 
of Mentz in Preference to that of Harlem. One 
is from the Regiffer of the Garter publifhed by 
Mr. Anftis; and another from the Chronicle of 
Fabian, a Writer cotemporary with Caxton: But 
that which is of all others moft full and authen- 
tick, as he fays, for the Caufe of Mentz, is in an 
Edition of Livy from that Place, Anno 1518, by 
Fobn Scheffer, the Son of Peter, the Partner and 
Sonein-Law of Fobn Fauft: where the Patent of 
Privilege granted by the Emperor to the Printer; 
the Prefatory Epiftle of Eva/mus; the Epiftle 
Dedicatory to the Prince by Ulrich Hutten; the 
Epiftle to the Reader of the two learned Men 
who had the Care of the Edition; all concur in 
afferting the Origin of the Art to that City, and 
the Invention and firft Exercife of it to Fauft: and 
Erafmus particularly, who wasa Dutchman, would 
not thus have decided again{t his own Country, 
if its Claim had not been entirely groundlefs. 

But to return to the Lambeth Record: As it 
was never heard of before the Publication of 4t- 
kins’s Book, fo it has never fince been feen or pro- 
duced by any Man; tho’ the Regifters of Can- 
terbury have on many Occafions been diligently 
and particularly fearched for it. 

On all thefe Accounts we may pronounce it to 
be a Forgery; tho’ Anthony Wood, Mr. Mattair, 
Palmer, and Bag ford call it an authentick Piece, 
and have been at pains to fupport its Credit. 

Atkins might probably be the Inventor of it; 
for he had an Intereft in impofing it upon the 
World, in order to confirm the Argument of his 
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Book, that Printing was of she Prerogative Royal, 
in Oppofition to the Company of Stationers, with 
whom he was engaged in an expenfive Suit of 
Law, in Defence ot the King’s Patents, under 
which he challenged fome exclufive Powers of 
Printing. But if he was not himfelf the Con- 
triver, he was impos’d upon by fome other more 
crafty, who was, and made ute of him as an In- 
{trument of impofing upon the World by it. 

We have now, /ays the Doétor, cleseed our 
Hands of the Record; but the Book ftands firm 
as a Monument of the Practice of Printing in 
Oxford fix Years older than any Book of Caxton 
with Date. The Faét is ftrong, and what in or- 
dinary Cafes pafles for certain Evidence of the 
Age of Books; but in this, there are fuch con- 
trary Facts to balance it, and fuch Circumiftances 
to turn the Scale, as utterly deftroys the Force 
of it, and are fufficient to prove the Date in que- 
{tion to have been originally falfified by the Prin- 
ter, either by Defign or Miftake, and an X to 
have been dropt or omitted in the Age of its Im- 
preffion. 

Examples of this Kind are common in the Hi- 
flory of Printing, and our /zthor here alledges a 
great many of them, more than enough to war- 

rant his Suppofition, which is no unnatural one. 
But juft as he was writing this Diflertation, an 
unexpected [nftance, as he fays, fell into his Hands 
to the Support of his Opinion; an /uauguration 
Speech of the Woodwardian Profeffory Mr. Ma- 
fom, juli frefh from the Univerfity Prefs, with its 
Date given ten Years earlier than it fhould have 
been, by the Omiffion of an X. viz. MDCCXXV. 
and fo the very Blunder exemplified in the latt 
Piece printed at Cambridge, which he is here fup- 
poling to have happened in the firft that was im- 
preis’d at Oxford. Thefe 
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Thefe Inftanees, as be fays, with many more 
that might be collected, fhew the Poffibility of 
his Conjecture; and the Book itfelf affords fuf- 
ficient Proof of its Probability, or rather Cer- 
tainty. For not to infift on what is lefs material, 
the Neatne/s of the Letter, and Regularity of the 
Page, &c. above thofe of Caxton; it has one 
Mark that amounts to a Demonttration, viz. The 
U/e of Signatures, or Letters of the Alphabet pla- 
ced at the Bottom of the Page, to fhew the Se- 
quel of the Sheers and Leaves of each Book: An 
Improvement contrived for the Direction of the 
Binders ; which yet was not invented at the Time 
when this Book is luppoted to be printed. Our 
Author is very particular in determining the Dates 
of the firft Ufe of them, in the feveral Cities of 
Europe where the Typographical Art was moft 
early practifed, and the Perfons who firft applied 
them. Caxton to be fure did not before 1480: 
But if the Difcovery had been brought into Exg- 
Jand, and the thing done at Oxford twelve Years 
befare, it is not to be imagined he would have 
continued fo long ignorant of it, or have printed 
all that while at Weffminffer without them. 

What further confirms our Author's Opinion 
is, that from the Time of the pretended Date of 
this Book, duno 1468, we have no other Pro- 
duction from the Prefs at Oxford for eleven Years 
next following; and it cannot be fuppofed, that 
a Prefs eftablifhed with fo much Pains and Ex- 
pence, would be fuffered to lie fo long idle and 
ufeleis: whereas if his Conjecture be admitted, 
all the Difficulties that feem tnfuperable and jn- 
confiftent with the fuppofed Alra of Printing 
there, will, as be obferves, vanith at one. For 
allowing the Book to have been printed ten Years 
later, Anno 1478; then the Ufe of Signatures 
4 can 
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can be no Objection; a foreign Printer might 
import them; Caxton take them up from him; 
and the Courfe of Printing and Sequel of Books 
publifhed from Oxford will proceed regularly. 

The Doétor exhibits a Catalogue of them, with 
the Dates annexed; and has fet down, and en- 
Jarged upon, the Colophon and Verfes of the laft 
Book of it, becaufe they have fomething curious 
and hiftorical in them. 

He afterwards takes notice (in a curfory way) 
of the Exercife of the Art of Printing in the Ci- 
ty of London, much earlier than our Writers 
have hitherto afligned it, gives us the Names of 
two of the firft Printers there, and the Titles of 
fome of their Works. Tells us alfo that there 
was at the fame time a Prefs likewife employed at 
St. Albans, by the Schoolmafter of that Place, 
who was a Man of Merit, and Friend of Cax- 
ton’s, and informs us of fome of the Pieces which 
pafs’d through it; and remarks concerning one 
of them, which is in the publick Library at 
Cambridge, and which is about Hunting, Hawk- 
ing, and Heraldry, that it has been conftantly 
afcrib’d to one Dame Fulyans Barnes, Sifter to 
Richard Lord Berners of Effex, and Priorefs of 
Sopwell Nunnery near St. Albans: She lived a- 
bout the Year 1460, and is celebrated by Leland 
and other Writers for her uncommon Learning 
and Accomplifhments under the Stile of Fuliana 
Berners. 

Our 4uthor proceeds after this, to ftate as brief- 
ly as he can the pofitive Evidence that remains of 
Caxton’s being the firft Printer of this Kingdom; 
for what he has already urged, he /ays, is chiefly 
negative or circumftanual. And this arifes, as 
he tells us, from the univerfal conftant Suffrage of 
all our Writers before the Reftoration, who men- 
tion 
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tion the Introduétion of the Art amongft us, /e- 
veral of whofe Teftimonies he recites; as likewife 
from feveral Particulars in the Works of Caxton 
himfelf, which at Sight afford a fufficient De- 
monftration of their being the firft Produétions 
of the Art inthis Kingdom, fuch as the Rudene/s 
of the Letter; Irregularity of the Page; Want of 
Signatures; initial Letters, &c. to which may be 
added, a Paflage in one of his Books, that is ex- 
actly in the Stile and Language made ufe of only 
by the original Printers. 

After the Doétor has abundantly eftablifh’d 
this Proof, founded upon internal Evidences fub- 
fifting in the Works of Caxton himfelf, of his be- 
ing the firft Printer in England, (which he has 
been the more diligent in, to do Juftice to the 
Memory of a worthy Citizen, who has deferved 
fo well of his Country) he proceeds to give us 
fome brief Memoirs of him, and concludes with 
a CATALOGUE of Books printed by him, 
which are in the publick Library at Cambridge: 
This laft he has illuftrated with very ufetul Notes 
proper to give us an Idea of the Authors, ‘Tran- 
flators, Subjects and Patrons of thofe obfolete 
Volumes it confifts of. As for the Account he 
has favoured us with of that excellent Artift the 
Editor of them, I have, for the Satisfaétion of 
my Readers, fubjoined the following Abftract of 
it. 


WILLIAM CaxTOn, as be tells us, ferved 
an Apprenticefhip very reputably to one Robert 
Large, a Mercer; who had been Lord Mayer of 
London; and at his Death, Anno 1441, left 24 
Marks as a Legacy to this his Prentice: A confi- 
derable Sum in thofe Days, and an early Tefti- 
monial of the Seryant’s good Behaviour id In- 
tegrity. Imme- 
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Immediately after his Mafter’s Deceafe he went 
abroad, and {pent the following thirty Years be- 
yond Sen, in the Buiinefs of Merchandize: where 
in the Year 1464. we find him commiffioned by 
Edward IV. jointly with one Richard Whitehill, 
E{q; to negouate a Treaty of Commerce between 
that King and his Brother-in-law the Duke of 
Burgundy, to whom Flanders belonged. 

Whoever turns over his printed Works mutt 
contract a Refpect for him, as they will in them. 
difcern the Characterifticks of an honeft modetft 
Man, greatly induftrious to do good to his Coun- 
try to the beft of his Abilities, by fpreading a- 
mong the People fuch Books as he thought ufe- 
ful to Religion and good Manners. 

The Novelty and Ufefulnefs of his Art recom- 
mended him to the fpecial Notice and Favour of 
the Great; under whofe Protection, and at whole 
Expence, the greateft Part of his Works were 

sublifhed. Some of them are addrefled to King 
Edward the (Vth; his Brother the Duke of Cia- 
yence; and their Sifter the Dutchefs of Burgundy ; 
in whofe Service and Pay he lived many Years be- 
fore he began to print, as he often acknowledges 
with great Gratitude. He printed likewife for 
the Ule, and by the exprefs Order of Henry the 
Vilth; his Son Prince Arthur; and many of the 
principal Nobility and Gentry of that Age: All 
which, as the Dottor obferves, confirms the No- 
tion of his being the frit Printer; for he would 
hardly have been fo much sentiied and employed, 
had there been an earlier and abler Artift all the 
while at Ox) ford, who yet had no Employment at 
all for the Space of eleven Years. 

It has been gencrally afferted and believed, that 

all his Books were imprinted in the Abbev of 

W efiminfier 5 yet we have no Affurance of it from 
himlelt, 
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himfelf, nor any mention of the Place before Aun. 
1477: fo that he had been printing feveral Years 
without telling us where. 


But he was certainly very old, and probably above 
fourfcore, at the time of his Death. In the Year 
1471, he complained of the Infirmities of Age 
creeping upon him, and feebling his Body; yet 
he lived twenty-three Years after, and purfucd his 
Bufinefs with extraordinary Diligence, in the 
Abbey of Weftminfter (under the Patronage of 
that excellent Scholar, and his great Friend Tho- 
mas Milling Abbot, and afterwards Bifhop of 
Hereford) ull the Year 1494, in which he died. 


A Compendious Syftem of Natural Philofophy. 


firtt and fecond have yet appeared, in the Form 
of Pamphlets. The former treats of the Proper- 
ties of Bovies. Their Laws of Morion. 
And the Mechanical Powtrs. The later, Of 
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There is no clear Account left of Caxton’s Age: 
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Hyprosratics and PNeumatTics. To 
which are added fome Difertations relating to 
thefe Subjects. 

The Author of thefe ufeful Treatifes takes no- 
tice in his Introduétion, of the Wildnefs and 
Extravagance of the Notions of the Generality 
of Philofophers in Times paft, which he attri- 
butes to a precipitate Proceeding in their fearch- 
ing into Nature, and their neglecting the Ufe of 


Geometry and Experiment, the moft neceflary ° 


Helps to the finding out Caufes, and proportion- 
ing them to their Effects. 

Their Manner of philofophizing, as he /ays, 
was to give Bodies certain arbitrary Properties, 
fuch as beft ferved their Purpofe in accounting for 
the Phznomena of Nature; from whence pro- 
ceeded fo many various Sects of Philofophers ; 
every one afcribing a different Caufe to the fame 
Appearance, as his particular Genius and Imagi- 
nation led him. 

Our Author, after mentioning the Advances of 
Epicurus and Des Cartes towards a more rational 
Explication of the Appearances of Nature, (which 
yet they fell infinitely fhort of) tells us, that of 
Sir J/aac Newton is to find out the Laws of Na- 
ture by Experiments and Obfervations. To this, 
fays he, with a proper Application of Geometry, 
is owing the great Advantage the prefent Sy{tem 
of Philofophy has over all the preceding ones, 
and the vaft Improvement it has received within 
the laft Century. 

This Way of fearching into Nature was firft 
propofed by my Lord Bucoz, profecuted by the 
Royal Society, the Royal Academy at Paris, the 
oe eape Mr. Boyle, Sir J/aac Newton and 
others, 
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It is indeed in vain, adds be, to imagine that a 
Syftem of Phyficks can be framed by any other 
Method: For without Obfervations we cannot 
difcover the Phenomena, without Experiments 
we mutt be ignorant of the mutual Adtions of 
Bodies, and without Geometry we can never be 
certain whether the Caufes we aflign be adequate 
to the Effects we would explain. But what won- 
derful Advancement in the Knowledge of Na- 
ture may be made by this Method of Enquiry, 
when conducted by a Genius equal to the Work, 
will be beft underftood by confidering the Difco- 
veries of that excellent Philofopher laft named: 
To him it 1s principally owing, that we have 
now a rational Syftem of natural Philofophy, not 
fubject to the Uncertainty of a mere Hypothefis, 
but eftablifhed upon the immoveable Bafis of 
Geometry itfelf. 

The firft Part of this Work is divided into 
ten Chapters, under the following Titlcs : 

I. The Properties of Bodies. II. Of Vacuum. 
Ill. Of Attraction and Repulfion. IV. Of the 
Laws of Motion laid down by Sir J/aac Newton. 
V. The Phenomena of falling Bodies. VI. Of 
the Defcent of Bodies on oblique Plains, and of 
Pendulums. VII. Of Projeéiles. VIII. Of 
Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces. IX. Of the 
Communication of Motion. X. Of the Mecha- 
nical Powers. 

The latter confifts of but four Chapters, and 
three Differtations. ‘The former are, I. Of the 
Phzenomena which arife from the mutual Aétion 
of the Particles of Fluids upon one another. 
II. Of the Effects Fluids have on Solids immer- 
fed therein. III. Of the Air. IV. Of the Re- 
fiftance of Fluids. The Differtations are, I. Of 


Sound. II. Of Capillary Tubes. III. Of the 
Origin of Fountains. This 
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This laft is a Subjeét which has exercifed the 
Thoughts and Pens of the moft curious Natura- 
lifts, who have diligently enquired into the Origin 
of Springs, and differed very widely from one 
another in their Opinions of the Caufes of them. 
Our 4uthor in this Differtation has fet down fe- 
veral of thofe Hypothefes which have been aflu- 
med to folve the Phenomena of them, which are 
fufficiently perplexing. He gives the Preference 
to that of Dr. Halley, which is certainly liable. 
to the feweft Objections, but which will not per- 
haps account for all the particular Appearances of 
them; and he is very probably right in the fol- 
lowing Conclufion. 

“© We ought not to fuppofe that all Fountains 
“¢ are owing to one and the fame Caufe, but that 
“¢ fome proceed from Rain and melted Snow, 
“ which fubfiding through the Surface of the 
‘¢ Earth, makes its way into certain Cavities, 
“¢ and thence iffues out in the Form of Springs ; 
“6 becaufe the Waters of feveral are found to in- 
“ creafe and diminifh in proportion to the Rain 
“ which falls: that others again, efpecially fugh 
<¢ as are Salt, and fpring near the Seafhore, owe 
“¢ their Origin to Sea- Water percolated through 
“ the Earth, and fome to both thefe Caufes : 
“ though without doubt moft of all, and efpeci- 
“¢ ally fuch as rife near the Tops of high Moun- 
*¢ tains receive their Waters from Vapours, in 
“ the manner Dr. Halley has afligned.” 
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Rain and the whole is defended from all Ob- 
fugh jetticns. To which is annexed a fbort Dif- 
ok fertation on the Immateriality of the Soul- 
ules : It is a Pamphlet in 8vo confifting of 63 
[peci- Pages. 
foun- 
rs, 10 
<H IS Title-Page puts me in mind of a cer- 
tain Species of Advertifements; they deal 
in nothing but Verfection: Every thing they re- 
commend is abfolute, complete and never- failing ; 
fo here we have Perfpicuity and entire Certainty, 
confidently promifed us, in Di! quifitions into 
fome of the moft abftrufe and intricate Subjects, 
RT I- | that the Mind of Man can be engag’d in the 


Contem- 
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Contemplation of. Subjeéts which have been 
fearch’d into and debated in all Ages, but never 
yet determin’d to the Satisfaction of any confide- 
rable Part of Mankind. 

Who the moft ingenious Mr. Fo/eph Forfrer is 
that declares himfelf Author of the fecond of the 
two Effays, I know not, farther than that he 
dates from Queen’s College Cambridge, Dec. 1. 
1734. but he fhould be poffefs’d of a vaft deal of 
Knowledge, and may be a Pattern to the whole. 
World of clofe writing. Some Men would have 
made a large Volume of what he has crowded in- 
to this little Compafs. In truth, his Generofity 
this way has rifen to an Excefs which has defeat- 
ed itfelf; for tho’ he may have thus given us a 
great Quantity of Learning and Information for 
very little Money, he has made an extraordinary 
Expence of ‘Time and Patience neceflary to our 
reaping any Advantage by it. 

In good earneft, the Topick this Gentleman 
infifts on is very curious, and it is of fome Im- 
portance to have clear Notions concerning it, but 
Mr. Forfter, with all his Ability and Pretenfions, 
will hardly affift us in forming ’em. His Head is, 
I believe, throng’d with Ideas relating to it, but 
the Treatife he has here publifhed affords no In- 
dication of their being well digefted; nor is it 
any Proof of his having a Faculty of communi- 
cating them agreeably, or even intelligibly; the 
Language of it is hardly Grammar, and the Stile 
of it borders upon Bombaft My Readers will 
judge whether I pronounce wrong by the Speci- 
men that fhall prefently follow, and which is the 
concluding Paragraph of his Effay. 

The World will have no Reafon to thank him 
for his nice Speculations, tho’ he had delivered 


them in a manner the moft entertaining that cou’d 
be. 
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be. It will always be the Intereft, as well as Dus 


































7 ty of Men, to regard the Will of God as the 
" only Rule of their Condu&, the fole Foundation 
’ to them of Morality: And every Attempt to vi- 
tiate that Sentiment, and to unfettle Mankind in 
” a Point of fuch Importance to their Quiet, and 
he to their Safety, deferves nothing but Ditcourage- 
he ment. Our Author will (I hope) have little 
: ¢ Succefs in fo pernicious a Proj & (which I’m 
“ perfuaded, however, he intended no harm by) by 
ole . reafon of that almoft impenetrable Ob{curity that 
ihe covers it, and may happily obftruét its Influence. 
“eh He is, as the Cafe falls, dark and dull to a very 
ity valuable Purpofe. 
oc The enfuing Paffages are what I juft now pros 
a6 mifed, to give a Tafte of his manner of writing. 
for “¢ We have now proved, by a tedious Chain of 
whi “© Reafoning, (/ays be) that moral Obligation 
—_ ** cannot poffibly be deduced from the /ole Will 
“* of God, becaule his Attributes will not admic 
man ““ of a Demonftration 2 pofferiori, nor can be 
Im- “‘ {upported without the Relations of Things. 
» but ‘© ‘We have fhewn alfo, that we are not to con- 
ions, * form ourfelves to virtuous Practices, provided 
ad 185 “* the Mifery refulting from them exceeds the 
> Wut ** Advantages we are to expect. Notwithftand- 
jo In- Fc ing which, we have made it appear, that God 
aha *¢ will not alter the Terms of our Happinefs, or 
mum” = © make ic only attainable by the Commiffion of 
rg the Bc Vice, becaufe we have an indifputable Evidence 
e Stile Fcc » priori, that no Limits can be fet to any of his 
ps will *¢ Perfeétions. If thefe Arguments, after all, 
Specil= B & thould be fo abftrufe, as not even to be com- 
vis the Fc prehended by fome, * that entertain as refpect- 
hi “ Mr. Forffer feems to have forefeen there would fome be 
nk = | & ftupid, as not to underftand him, or, which he thinks 
elivered lefs, not even to comprehend him. What could prompt fuch 
at cou an incomprehenfible Writer to undertake fuch a Subject ! 





JANUARY 173s. “ ful 
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“¢ ful and honourable Notions of a Deity, as can 
“ be defired; I would advife all fuch to live up 
“¢ conftantly to his Precepts, and remain affured 
“© (chough they may meet with fome fmall Crof- 
© fes and Difappointments here) that their Lord, 
“¢ at bis fecond Coming, will place upon their Heads, 
“¢ 4 dazzling and never perifhing Crown of Glory: 
“¢ And as it ought to be the With of every Chri- 
“¢ ftian, fo I fincerely defire from the very Bottom 


“° of my Soul, after the various Contentions, , 


“¢ Buftles, and Enmities of this tranfient Scene 
“© are bujhed up in Silence, that all Perfons toge- 
“¢ ther with me, may be admitted into the Pof- 
€* feflion of tran/porting and uninterrupted Foys to 
© all Eternity.” 


Having now done with the fecond, we pro- 
ceed to fay fomething of the firft of thefe two 
admirable Effays. We have not been favoured 
with the Name of the Author of it. All that 
we know of him is, that he is an ingenious Gen- 
tleman of Mr. Forfer’s Acquaintance; one (as he 
tells us himfelf) ** who was ever from his Infan- 
“¢ cy a fincere Lover of Truth, and refolved to 
“¢ embrace it, whenever he had an Opportunity, 
** without paying any Regard to the Number of 
¢ its Votaries, or the Authority of its Adverfa- 
“° ries; whofe Inclinations in general have 
“ led him to the Study of Metaphyficks, but 
“* more efpecially to that Part of them which re- 
“ fpeéts the Being and Providence of a Deity.” 
So much for the Man, and now for this Produdti- 
on of his Genius: He calls it “ a modeft Attempt 
“¢ towards reconciling the Origin of Evil, with 
“¢ the moral Perfections of the Almighty.” This 
is an Objection, be /ays, “ as old as Religion; a 
** Difficulty which has puzzled the moft pene- 
2 “¢ trating 
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“ trating Men of all Ages, and, like the Head 
“¢ of the Nile, has anaes and eluded the Search 
“ of the moft inquifitive Philofophers.” But 
what a Capacity he has for folving it, and clear- 
ing the Subject of all that Mift which hitherto 
‘ enveloped it, and which was impenetrable to the 
whole World before him, he himfelf fhall ac- 
quaint us in the Reflection he makes upon this 
Performance. 
“ As this Anfwer (fays he) is, in my Fudg- 
ment, very convincing and fatisfattory, I fhall 
enlarge no more upon it. Thefe Remarks 
have already exceeded the Length which I at 
firft expected. However, I hope that will be 
no Exception againft them, fince vaft Folio’s 
have been wrote upon the fame Subjeét, 
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- which have rather tended to darken than to 
0 “¢ brighten up the myfterious Canduét of Provi- 
d “© dence in this Affair: whereas I have, in this 
it “¢ (mall Compa/s, clearly illuftrated, and fet in their 
1- “¢ full Strength, all the material Olyettions and An- 
1€ “ /wers, which have ever been taken notice of in 
n- “© this moft important and copious Queftion.” 

to After this he is fenfible, a/as, “* that great Out- 
LY» “¢ cries will be raifed againft him, for /aying fo 
of “© much: That he fhall be reprefented as one that 
‘{a- *¢ is toomuch puffed up with a vain and ill ground~ 
ave “* ed Opinion of himfelf: ‘That he fhall be drawn 
put “¢ out as a Perfon that defpifes and fets at naught 
re- ce 





the learned Labours of the greateft Men upon 
_ © this Subject.” 

It is a thoufand Pities, methinks, that fo pro- 
digious a Man fhould labour under fuch grievous 
_ Apprehenfions as he exprefles, or be expofed to 

fuch Calumnies, only for having more Sagacity 
than the Wifeft of ancient or modern Sages, and 
for explaining thofe profound Myfteries, which 
FE 2 ) furpats’d 
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furpafs’d the Comprehenfion of the greateft Ma- 
fters of Science. His Modefty, with refpeé to 
his own Merit too, is confpicuous and undenia- 
ble; and he is fo far from treating thofe with 
Contempt, who have fall’n vaftly fhort of hine — 
in this daring Enterprize, that with the utmoft 
Humility and Generofity of Spirit he declares, 
“¢ That for his part, he is fo far from blaming, 
“* that he highly commends and approves of thofe 
“* great Heroes of Science, who have laid out fo - 
** much Pains and Time to untie this more than 
* Gordian Knot: Their Writings, be acknow- 
“* Jedges, are embellifhed with all the Ornaments 
“* of Language, and the utmoft Beauty of Ex- 
“* preffion: while his, Le owms, are entirely de- 
“ ftitute of thefe [fuperficial ] Recommendati- 
** ons.” But then we are to believe they have 
nobler and more fubftantial Excellencies, and that 
their Ornaments are clear Reafoning and folid Ar- 
guments. Thefe he is determined to maintain, 
and gives warning, that ‘* provided any Pieces 





























*¢ fhall be publifhed in anfwer to what he has t 
“© Jaid down, abounding with fcurrilous Expref- . 
“6 fions and indecent Refleétions, as it cannot be t 
*¢ doubted, but they [7.¢. I fuppofe the Au- E 
“¢ thors of them] defigned more the Gratificati- fi 
*€ cation of their Spleen and Paffion, than the h 
“¢ confuting of his Arguments, and the promo- m 
“¢ ting of Truth, they may be affured that fuch k 
*¢ will only be paffled over as worthy of Con- Ww 






“ tempt.” Thus our /uthor’s Fears accompany 
him to his very Conclufion, tho’ we fee that at 
laft he faces them boldly. ‘The Ground of them 
has been mark’d already, viz. his doing in a trice 
what the Wifeft in all Ages have been all the 
while but fruitlefly attempting, and in nine or ten 
Pages, demolifhing an Objection againft the Di- 
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vine PerfeGtions, which a vaft Number of huge 
Volumes have been utterly foil’d by. That is, by 
barely fuppofing the 4/l-wife God to be entirely ig- 
norant of the étions of his rational Creatures till 
after they have done them, he has, with all the Fa- 
cility imaginable, abfolutely clear’d him from that 
unnatural Imputation, of being the Caufe of the E- 
vils they do, and the Miferies they are expofed to. 
Our anonymous Gentleman, J believe, has been 
dabbling in fome of Mr. Fancourt’s late Pamph- 
lets, and pick’d up his Super-angelical Notion 
there, wherewith he has wrought fuch Wonders; 
but he has done by it as Empericks do by Medi- 
cines they now and then fteal from regular Phy- 
ficians, adulterate and difguife them a little to 
make ’em their own, and then boaft of carrying 
them farther, and applying them with more Suc- 
cefs than ever they met with in the Hands of their 
more skilful Inventors. None but very weak 
People can be impos’d upon by fuch bold Pre- 
tenfions, they are defpis’d and neglected by all 
who have any Judgment; and I am perfuaded 
this modeft Writer will not raife half fo much 
Envy by his Nofirum as he feems to be apprehen- 
five of; he will find fewer malign than laugh at 
him; they may tell him he is not like to have 
much Succefs in curing a Diftemper, which he 
knows neither the Seat nor Nature of. To fpeak 
without a Metaphor: The Prefcience of God 
makes him on no Suppofition the Caufe of Evil; 
[it is certain that without it, he would be in moft 
Cafes unable to prevent Evil] nor will the de- 
priving him of it, or denying him that glorious 
Prerogative, clear him in the leaft from the 
Charge of being fo. But lam fure, degrading 
the Almighty, as our /athor has here done, and 
infinuating his knowing lefs of human A€tions 
F 3 and 
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and their Confequences than Men do of one ano- 
ther’s, is one of the greateft {peculative Evils he 
could have been guilty of. He has, with all his 
Vanity and Affurances, left us as much in the 
dark as ever, with refpeét to that Myftery he 
fancies himfelf to have unveil’d, which has fo 
Jong perplexed our Ideas of the Divine Nature 
and Difpenfations, and which will, in fpite of all 
fuch affuming Pretenders, continue to embarrafs 
us’ fo long as our Underftandings are confined 
within the narrow Limits of Mortality. Whe- 
ther ever it will be abfolutely cleared to our 
Minds, I am myfelf in feome doubt; but I am 
pofitive fuch weak and debafing Theories as this 
before us, will not be the Inftruments of our Il- 
Jumination; for however they may taint, it is 
impoffible they fhould ever raife our Intelleéts to 
the Comprehenfion of fo fublime and extenfive a 
Subject. 

Laftly, As for the Diflertation on the Immate- 
riality of the Soul, which is the third and finifh- 
ing Effay of this Collection; it was wrote entire- 
ly at the Requeft of Mr. Forffer: And he declares 
*¢ that the writing of it appears to him, to be 
“¢ the greateft of the many Obligations the 4u- 
‘¢ zhor of it has laid him under; becaufe his na- 
“© tive Modefty and wonderful Humility always 
“¢ render’d him averfe to any thing of that kind.” 
Tho’ it confifts but of about three Pages, yet 
Mr. Forffer was undoubtedly to blame, for im- 
pofing upon his wonderful Friend fuch an unne- 
ceflary Employment; fince he might have found 
more than he has faid, or (I take it for granted ) 
can fay upon this Topick, in almoft every Book 
that has treated of it for this twenty Years. 
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ARTICLE VIL 


The Descrivtion and Use of 4 new 
Aftroncmical Inftrument, for taking Alti- 
tudes of the Sun and Stars at Se a, wiTH- 
out an Horizon; together with an 
eafy and fure Method of cbferving, the E- 
clipfes of Jupiter’s Satellites, or any cther 
Phenomenon of the like kind, on Ship- 
board; in order to determine the Di¥¥ r- 
RENCE Of Mertiprans at Sea. To 
which are added TaBLes for computing 
the Times when the Eclipfes of the firft 
Satellite of Jupiter happen under the Me- 
ridian of London. To which is prefix’d 
a Cut of the Inftruments. It is a Pam- 
phlet in ato of 31 Pages. 





HE Author of this Piece, Mr. Caled 
Smith, a modeft and ingenious Man, in- 
{cribes it to Sir Charles Wager, and other the 
Commiffioners appointed by A& of Parliament, for 
the Difcovery of the Longitude at Sea, and for ex- 
amining, trying, and judging of all Propofals, Ex- 
periments, and Improvements relating to the fame. 
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He begs leave in the moft refpectful manner (as 

he tells thofe Gentlemen) to lay before them, 4xz 
eafy and fure Method of afcertaining the Longi- 
tude or Difference of Meridians at Sea, within a 
Degree of a great Circle, or fixty geographical Miles, 
by means of certain Juz/fruments contrived for that 
Purpofe; the De/cription whereof he exhibits in 
this publick manner, in order to difappoint the In- 
tentions of fome Perfons, who are difpofed on all | 
Occafions to affume to themfelves the Credit of 
other Mens Inventions; as well as to prevent the 
Trouble and Inconvenience that might arife from 
fuch a Pretence of their having Zit on the fame 
Difcovery. . 
_ He ts got infenfible, be /ays, that a Propofal of 
this Kind is attended with many Difficulties and 
Difcouragements: The various idle Schemes and 
chimerical Projects that have been offered as Di/- 
coveries of the Longitude, have fo much prejudi- 
ced Mens Minds againit all Propofitions of this 
Sort, and brcught fo much Difgrace on the Pro- 
jeCtors, that every Attempt to folve this valuable 
Problem, is now ridiculed as the Effect of a weak, 
diftempered Brain: The thing itfelf has been fo 
fong the Reproach of Art, and every Effay, how 
promifing foever, has hitherto proved fo un/uece/= 
ful, that the greateft Part of Mankind look on it 
as an Jmpoffiibility; for which Reafon he expeéts, 
what he fays on this Subjeé&, will be treated, by 
many Perfons, with Ridicule and Contempt. 

However, he endeavours to remove this Pre- 
judice, by fhewing that the Di/covery of the Lon- 
gitude at Sea, is neither impofible, nor impraéti- 
cable. 

With regard to the firft, Mathematicians are 
well enough {atisfied ; more efpecially, as he /ays, 
the Method he is about to propofe, and hapes ta 
render 
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render praétticable, has long been approved of, 
and recommended by the beft Aftronomers, as 
true in Theory, tho very difficult in Praétice; this 
he could readily make appear by feveral Teftimo- 
nies in the Philofophical Tran/fa€tions and elfewhere, 
but at this time he quotes only a Paffage or two 
from the late Mr. Flamftead and Dr. Hailey, pre- 
fent Royal Aftronomer at Greenwich, {both uni- 
verfally and defervedly celebrated for their con- 
fummate Knowledge and Skill in thefe Affairs) 
which are entirely in favour of the Projeé he 
now propofes. 

The great and only Difficulty (as be after- 
wards obferves) is, with refpect to the Praética- 
bility of this Method; for the Removal of which, 
two things are principally required, viz. 

Firff, In whatfoever Place the Ship is, to be 
capable of determining there, the Zime of the Day, 
or Night, to a fufficient Degree of Exa&tnefs. 

Secondly, To be able to obferve the Eclipfes of 
the firft Satellite of Fupiter, (or any other Phe- 
nomenon of the like kind) at Sea, the precife 
Time of whofe Appearance can be known or pre 
diéted at {ome other certain Place, or fixed Meri- 
dian. 

It was to render the firft of thefe Problems 
more eafy, and more certain, than it can be effe&t- 
ed by any of the common Methods prattifed at Sea, 
that the Inftrument here defcrib’d was contrived ; 
whereby (as Mr. Smith tells the Commiffioners ) 
we are enabled, with much Facility, to take the 
Altitudes of the Sun and Stars at Sea, without an 
Florizon, to lefs than five Minutes, and confe- 
quently to determine the Latitude of the Place, 
and the Zime of the Day or Night, at Sea, fuffi- 
ciently exaé for all the Purpofes of Navigation. 
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After this follows a very nice Defcription of the 
Inftrument itfelf; Direétions about the manner of 
ufing it; and an Enumeration of thofe Advantages, 
upon account of which, it is preferable to any other 
that has hitherto been invented for taking the Alti- 
tudes of Oljetis at Sea; on all which Heads our 
Author is very copious and particular; and then pro- 
ceeds to defcribe the manner in which a Telefcope, 
eafily manageable on Shipboard, may be formed alto~ 
gether fufficient for the fecond of the two foremen- | 
tioned Requifites, viz. to be able to obferve the E- 
clipfes of the firft Satellite of Jupiter (or any other 
Phenomenon of the like kind) at Sea, &c. 

If a Telefcope of this Stru€ture could be made 
ufeful and manageable on Shipboard, it would 
not only fuffice (as Mr. Smith tells bis Patrons, 
the moft eminent Afironomers have owned) but alfo 
be the very beft way to determine the Longitude, 
or Difference of Meridians at Sea; but hitherto, 
fays be, no Method has been difcovered of ma- 
king Tele/copes ferviceable there, in celeftial Ob/er- 
vations, when they magnify in any confiderable 
Degree. The Caufe of this be attributes either 
to the /mpratticability of finding an Object there- 
by readily; or elfe to the Difficulty of keeping it 
in View within the Zele/cope when it is found, by 
reafon of the rolling Motion of the Ship. 

Now in this that he has framed, and here given 
a Defcription of, neither of thefe Jmpediments 
take place; fo that thereby, thofe Obfervations 
at Sea may be made, by which the Longitude may 
be very nearly difcovered, provided the Obferver 
be able to know the Time when the Phenomenon 
he judges by, happens in fome other Place or fix- 
ed Meridian; for Example at London; becaufe 
this alfo being afcertained, the Difference of the 


faid Times converted into Degrees and Minutes 
of 
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of the Equator, will give the Diftance of the 
Meridians of thofe two Places, or difcover the 
Longitude at Sea. It is for exaétly computing 
the Times when the Eclipfes of the firf Satellite 
of Jupiter happen under the Meridian of London, 
that the Tables inferted in this Trac are calcula- 
ted. 

Before he concludes, Mr. Smith thinks proper - 
to intimate of how great U/e and Benefit a good 
Time-keeper will likewife be, for afcertaining the 
Longitude of Places at Sea, in the Jntervals be- 
tween the Od/ervations of thefe Eclipfes: Jnfiru- 
ments of that Kind are now made in fo great Per- 
fection, that for the moft part they may be de- 
pended on for feveral Days together, without any 
confiderable Error. As, on the other hand, the 
Method of Obfervation here propofed will furnifh 
frequent Opportunities of correcting any they 
may at any time be incident to. 

After the TaBLEs, Precepts are given for 
computing by them, the Times when the Immerfi- 
ons and Emerfions of Jupiter’s firft Satellite bape 


pen under the Meridian of London. 


Thefe Directions are illuftrated by two Exam- 
ples, which will render them very plain and eafy. 


ARTICLE VII. 
State of Learning. 


AMSTERDAM. 


'M Changuion {ells a new Edition of the 
e following Book written by M. Leibuitz, 
Efjay de Theodicée fur la bouté de Dicu, la Liberté 
de 
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de homme &F Torigine du mal. This Edition is 
enlarged with the Life of the Author, and Re- 
ficGtions on Mr. Hobbes on Liberty and Necefii- 
ty, €fc. and alfo a Latin Treatife, entitled, Caz- 
fa Dei afferta per Fuftitiam ejus. 2 Vols. 12mo. 

I]. The Life of Philip 11. King of Spain, tran- 
flated from the Italian of Gregorio Leti. 


NANCY in LORRAIN. 


HERE appears here a confiderable Work, 

the Title is Sacri €f Canonici Ordinis Pre- 
monfiratenfis Annales, in duas Partes mvifi. Pars 
prima, Monafleriologiam, five fingulorum Ordinis 
Monafteriorum fingularem hiftoriam complettens. 


Tom. I. 1734. Folio. 


LYONS. 


HE following curious Differtation is juft 
publifhed here in 4to. Alexandri Xaverii 
Panclit ¢ Soc. Fefu, de Ciftophoris Differtatio. 


ROAN. 


New Edition is publifhed of Zraité de la 
nobleffe €F de toutes les differentes e[peces, par 

M. de la Roque. To this Edition is added, Trai- 
tez des Blafon des Armoires de France, de Porigine 
des Noms €§ Surnoms, €§ du Ban &§ Arrviereban. 
This latter Part is fold feparately for the Conve- 


— of thofe who have already purchafed the 
rift. 
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